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Foreword 


It is heartening to know that Dr. Srlvastava and Dr. Sanjeev 
have written a classic book on the art of sculpture known as "Studies 
in Paj\Jab Scuipture’ for the first time in the annals of art history. 
Although much has been written and published on Panjab Painting, 
but nothing has been i^rttten on the art of sculpture which flourished 
in Medieval Panjah from fifth to twelfth century. It is also verjf 
Interesting to know all the four religious dominations vIk ; Hinduism, 
Buddhism as well as Jainism flourished in the Panjab. which is also 
known as Land of Five Rivers. As a matter of fact, this land of Panjab 
is also ramous for glrtng birtli ti> great Gunis. Rishis and Saints 
whose teachings and philosophy of life moulded the very character 
and s])irit of the peoiile of Panjab, 

Hence, this is a well-known fact that Gum Niuiak Dev, tfie first 
Guru of the Sikhs was born in Panjab mid then other Nine Gurus 
were born on thi.s sacred land. It tnay also lie recalled thai ihc eminent 
author of Vedas Miiharisfd Vyas was born here and produced immortal 
Vctlas accordingtti which Vedlc life and culture was establi.shed. Tlien 
the tenlh Oimi Gobind Singh who was born in Patna (Bihar) lived, 
worked and preached the reli^on of humanity, tight against injustice 
was preached in this land. It is also most significant to mention here 
that he sacrificed his four sons for the cause of humanity religion. 
They suffered beciiuse they refused to change their religion and 
sacrificed their life at the hands of cruel niler of the time. 


#ri Puitjtib Scttlpiure 

Hence, religious upsurge and tolerance, simultaneously existed 
here. But they fought against the invaders and rulers which vvas 
remain aim of tlie people of Panjab. But they did not surrendered to 
injustice and tyranny. 

It is abundantly clear from the precise account of sculpture by 
the author tJiat he has worked hard to unfold the realistic, historical 
and iconographic study of all the images representing to all the 
religious domination that flourished in various parts of Panjab. 

Since these sculptures were either surface finds or excavated at 
the places mentioned in the text belong to specific style chiselled out 
of the stone available there, or imported from stone quarries The 
author has given graphic account of the religious sculptures as found 
tn Panjab. The most prominent place of PanJab which was excavated 
in 1984-85 known as Sanghol fDistt. Ludhiana) has yielded 164 
sculptures resembling Kushan Mathura style of this region which 
possibly started about fifth century AD. It appears that creation of 
sculpture was a part of temple architecture. It was not an isolated 
sculpture as was the practice In Europe etc. It was an integrated 
piiTt of temple ivhere It was fixed up. 

Evidently, these sculpture were made on the basis of principles 
a.s laiti flown In Shitp-Siuistras as written in ancient period by the 
gifted craftsman. Diese have been practised all over India. To Ire 
?»ure these are Iraditinnal architects and sculptures even today who 
are Ibllowing the family traditions righl from the eight and tenth 
centur>' in Clujarat, Karnataka and Orissa. 

1 fee) that Dr. R.R Srivasta\''a’s and Dr. Sanjiv’s attempt shall 
pave die way for further research and exploration and appreciation 
of this an in India art as The world oMndian art has nol cared so far 
to know and apiireciafe its aesthetic values of an ofseulplure specially 
oi Panjab, in projrer per.sjrective. 

Hence, it is fervently hoped lhat the art lovers of India would 
look at it from unbiased angle. Tire best approach of aulhor has been 
to examine and emphasise the artistic and iconographic importance 
of these art objects found in Panjab. All the religious deities hare 
been examined and descriptive of each sculpture is pralsc-rvorthy. 
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Apart from the iconogi'apJiic atcoiiiit they have desUt with stylistic 
and ornamentaJ significance of the sculpture wlilch must he given 
tiue recognition by the readers as well as the an lovers at large. This 
greatly enhances the aesthetic sense of creative gcnhis of the 
sculptors. Secondly, this simultaneously proves the artistic genius 
of the people of Paiijab. Tills also abundantly proves beyond doubt 
aesthetic taste of people of Panjab. Apart from being the defenders of 
Panjab, followers of great Gurus, Saints. Rishis right from ancient 
times unlli today. They are self respected people and dominate the 
Panorama in every field here and abroad. 

It is, therefore, hoped that the scholarly community would like 
this outstanding publication brought out by the famous publisher of 
Delhi. 

I wish many more books from this author in ftiture as well and 
wsh all success. 


Central Hindi Directorate 
R.K. Puram, New Delhi 


Dr. M.P. SRTVASTAVA 
Dy, Director 
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Introduction 


The present work: “Studies in Piinjab Sculpture" highlights the 
development of art of sculpture as a plastic art in the land of five 
riwrs which is known as Punjab from the times immemorial. Although 
x'olumes of historical as well as literary literature have been produced 
during the last two hundred years by the Indian as well as foreigners 
but this aspect of visual art has remained untouched by the pioneers 
of Indian history. It was only quite recently that stalwart of art history 
viz., A.K, Coo mars w amy f J-C. French, J. Ph, Vogel, N,C. Mehta, Kira 
Nand Shastrt. Dr. Mulk Raj Anand. Dr. B.N. Gowamy. Dr. (Mrsl Kanina 
Goswamy, Dr. M.S, Randhawa, took serious interest in tracing out 
the marvels of art history of Punjab right from the ancient past upto 
the present day systematically. As a matter of fact, art history in 
Punjab has taken root on the strong footing only due to pioneering 
work of these savants mentioned above. 

Although some fragmentaix' articles and publications have been 
brought about by some distinguished scholars like Dr. D.C. 
Bhattacharya and Dr, U.V, Singh on the surface finds of sculptures 
of Punjab and Hary'ana. As a matter of fact, sculptures of different 
Hindu. Buddhist and Jain deities have been found in different part 
of erstwhile Punjab. It is only in 1967 that Haryana region was carv^ed 
out of ancient Punjab. Hence, any reference' to Haryana region is 
onlv superficial. It belongs to the ancient Punjab. Boundaries have 
more frequently been changing during the war and resultant 
conquests of local kings or by foreign invaders. Since. Punjab lay on 
the ancient and medieval trade routes where caravans of nilers. 
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missionaries and mercenaries, and traders passed. Therefore, the 
entire population before the advent of Islam professed HindLi religion. 
Obviously, Hindus being worshippers of idols of Brahma. Vishnu, 
and Shiva and Goddess Shakti, established temples of representing 
the particular faith in every locality, and region in which they lived. 
These temples had deities of either Gods which was worshipped and 
offering made by followers in gold, ornaments and other valuables. 
The news of offering spread far and wide. Hence, whenever, any foreign 
invader attacked India through Punjab, these temples were the Brst 
target of these invaders. Temples were raised to the ground and 
Jewellery' and wealth offered were looted. The concrete evidence of 
this historical account Is available to us throu^ Alberunl's India, 
l.e.. Kitab-uhHind. Al Berunl (973-1084 AD) accompanied Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazni when the latter attacked India. Alberuni lived in 
India, travelled almost all the north-east India. He produced a work 
on India which unfold the subject crittcaJly and scientific method 
stands unique in Arabic literature, in his account of the religious 
and social ideas of the Indians and of their manners and customs. 
Alberuni Is singularly free from religious and prejudices and holds 
an even balance between uncritical admiration and unthoughtful 
aversion. His Kt/ob-iil-Hind was edited by German Orientalist Dr, E. 
i^athau in 1S87 A.D. Being a critical historian, he referred to several 
places and temples which he visited in travelling India. Several other 
aiithorii ies have done great service in this regard. Late Ph. Vogel and 
his siiideTit Dr. Charles FabrI worked in Archaeological Survey of 
India In Morth-West Circle at Laliore, where he used to survey ancient 
uiaiMids ajid archeolo0cal sites eveiy morning in the outskirts of 
Uihore. Resiili was vast discovery' of temple and way-laid sculpture 
scattered in far off places of Punjab, 

Secondly, a place known as Sanghol situated on Chandigarh- 
Li irlhiana highway was discovered in 1984. This site has yielded 1J 7 
ancient sculptures belonging and resembling to Kushan sculpture of 
Mathura lame. Detailed and comprehensive excavation of the site 
has confirmed it a Buddhist monasteiy dating back lo the period 
between third and fifth century A.D. The sculptures found have been 
cleaned and preser\'ed in the site museum built by Archaeology and 
Museum Department of government of Punjab. The sculpture of this 
site Sanghol shall also find prestigious place in the present book, 
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Incident ally, this is an ase of exploration and manifestation of 
of xisua] arts. Art of sculiHnre is an ancient art of India even before 
the painting appeared on the scene in Ajania only. Sculpture appeared 
in North India. 

Gandhara, Taxila. Bamiyan, Amravati. Hanipi, etc. even long 
before that. French, German. Russian art historians have discovered 
mar^'etlous sculptures in Central Asia bearing the subject and 
philosophy of Hinduism as wells Buddhism. Much coveted work has 
been done in Pakistan also, for example. Dr. Saifur Rahman Dar. 
former Director-General of Archaeology of Pakistan, and eminent 
archaeologist and art historian Dr. Ahmad Hassan Dani (now in 
Islamabad) has done an excellent work on history and culture of 
Central Asian chilization. 

It goes ^vlthout saying that worshipping a God Almighty 
presupposes preparation of sculpture i,e. a deity which is survivor, 
gives blessing to all the seekers of wealth and health and peace as 
also offering. Should the sculpture in this sense be not designated 
social welfare authority* apart from being as—creative and sensuous 
image of art-whether in stone or wood. These days steel sculpture ts 
also displayed in the campus environment and courtyards of posh 
colonies. 

This study, shall then cover tlie vast canvas of Punjab sculpture 
from hoary past iipto the present day. Every* etfort shall be made to 
rejuvenate the aesthetic essence oi Indian art evolved in the ship* 
sastros and propounded by the leaders of Indian art in the past. 
Hence, the stutlies in Puniab sculpture shall go a long way in proving 
the creative genious of the people of Punjab whether it was in the 
pa.st. or in medieval period in ihe present, it established a tradition 
in the land which radiated its light and influence in the regions and 
far off land transcending borders of the country*. Herman Goetz 
{German) has beautifully descritied the fusion and transmigration of 
styles of plastic art in Indian temples aiid sculptures, whereas Joseph 
Slrvzvgowsky of Vienna lAustria) has proved the vital links and roots 
of European art w'hich lay in oriental art. Hence, mingling of aesthetic 
principles and practices has been going rlgjit from early days of history 
Greek and Roman influences are clearly visible in Gandharan art. 
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Migration of Indian influences are far from any doubt in Central Aslan 
wall paintings and sculptures. Prof. Boris J. Stavisky (Russian) and 
Prof. Galina A. Pugachenkova (Uzbeskitanj, through their tiredless 
efforts, explorations and excavation have proved migration of Indian 
art in Central Asia. Likewise, there is strong impact of Islamic 
calligraphic designs of Central Asian Islamic monuments on Indian 
monuments Lahore. Delhi. Agra, Fatehpur Sikri. Visual 
manifestations of Central Aslan domes, minarets, gates and 
landscaping are beyond description. Tlien we have miniature artists 
and calligraphists who painted and wrote scrulptiires, majiuscripts 
of first at the Sultan Hussain Mirza Baigra. then, at the Mughal courts 
of Agra, Lahore. Delhi, and Golkunda {South India), Style in art are 
never stationary, they are migratoiy in nature, and, the creative artists 
who travel from one capital of tfie world to other In search of new 
patrons after the expiry of present assignment. It is always God 
Almighty's wish to make heautifni figures and sculpture to please 
the God and to get blessings in exchange for the welfare of family at 
large. 

We worship they bless us. Here Is the detailed analysis which 
went into their origin and development and extinction. Now we are at 
the doorstep of exploration and restoration of our ancient plastic art 
to its original glory. 

This note shall not be complete without mentioning the iinstined 
help rendered by Shri Rakcsh Srivastava at all times In Delhi. 
Shri O.P.f Mathur also gave me such assistance while working a I 
Delhi. Dr. M,P- Srivastava an eminent scholar of Indian art. who 
iingnindgingly wrote a foreword for Hits work, for which 1 express 
my profound regards, 'rhanks are also due to Sh. Raghhir Sayal for 
typing the manuscript efficiently. Lastly, Sh, S.B. Nangia, the 
publisher, who brought out this book in an excellent manner in record 
lime deserves my highest praise. However, thi* entire re.sponsibility 
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CHAPTER 1 



Panjab Through the Ages— 
Historical Background 


The name Punjab (correctly Punjab), meaning The Five Rivers" 
IS the Persian form of Indian Pancanada meaning the land of the five 
livers the reference of which is found in various work including the 
epics and the piiranas. Tliese five rivers are the Sutlej (SatadruK the 
Beas (Viposa). the Ravi tAiravatforlrovati), the Chenab (CandrabhqgcJ 
and the Jhelum (Vitastol. 

Rtg-Veda is the earliest literary evidence which provides 
infomiation of ancient Punjab. Veda shows tlie land watered by Uie 
seven rivers was called 'Sapta Sindhus/' Ttie western-most river, the 
Indus, whose path had been dug out by the good God Vanjiia, has 
been highly praised by the Vedic sage. Sindhu-ksit, who. in all 
likelihood, was a resUienl of the Indus region (R.V. i0.72,21. The 
hymn praises the other rivers of this region also such as Sarasvatl. 
Sutlej. Beas. Ravi, Chenab and JheJum. 

The Creeks willed it, "Ponta-potmia" and conquered the whole 
of North-western India from the Hindu-kush to the Ravi and 
established their rule. Broadly speaking the territory between the 
Indus and the Ravi came under the strong influence of Greek culture 
whose manners and customs made a deep dent on the social life of 
this region, a greater part if which was known as Madradesa in ancient 
times and was noted for its ideal men and women tike Asvapati and 
his daughter Smltn, who were the paragons of Aryan Virtue. Later 
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for several centuries it was called Tokt alter the n;mie oJ the tribe 
who ailed here. 

In the late medieval period the Punjab was called “Lahore 
Province. - the capital city. It was a province of the Punjab when India 
was ruled by the Britishers. During the partition of India in 1947, 
the Punjab was divided into two parts-”West Punjab" and “East 
Punjab.“ The former went to Pakistan and the latter came to India, In 
India it is named as the Punjab State. 

The north Punjab runs the Himalayas which separate it from 
l^shmir. In the south it reaches upto thegreat plains of the Rajputana 
desert. The eastern boundary is upto Jamuna and in the West, the 
Sulemain range of the mountains separates it from Afghanistan Due 
to Its geographical dev^elopments which shaped the activity of art, 
culture and the language. It experienced invasion after invasion thus 
bnnging In different ethnic groups who took local women in marriage 
and settled m Punjab thus leading to the mingling of the blood of 
many races. 

nie histoiy of Punjali is either known to have begun with the 
Indus valley civilisarton or is said to have started unfolding itself 
with the ^iJrival of the Aiyans. Here the Jioly sages composed their 
Vedte hymns. The Indus valley civilisation flourished down to Ropar 
and Chandigarh provides us the evidence of early civilisation. It excites 
our wonder and admiration by the grandeur of the religious soda] 
and cultural maturity attained ai a time when many civilisations of 
the world were in their infancy. It is in the Aryan culture which 
provided to the Indian dvllfsatlon. the magnitude and potentiality 
that .sustained its glorious character through the centuries. The 
ancient Punjab histoiy throws light on this glorious period during 
which its natives were at the zenitli In the fields of philosophy, culture 
and warfare. Historians endorse the floating iraditions^Rama of the 
Raniayana was bom at Ghuram (District Pabala),“ Lord Krishna 
delivered the immortal message of the Gita at Kuaikshetra where 
historic battle of Mahabharat was fought. 

Punjab is situated by nature in such a way as to give it a crownimr 
statLis serving as the gateway to India, it is through this route only 
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that invaders from the north as weJI as west always sought possession 
of India and road to fame. Likewise it became a light house of 
knowledge which imparted knowledge to vailous scholars who came 
from the various parts of the world atTakshashilla University, Taxila 
i.e. Peshawar, a great seat of learning in the past, situated to the east 
of the Indus in the modem district of Rawalpindi (Pakistan). 

Punjab gave birth to the great personalities who earned name 
like Chandra Gupta Maurj^an, Puru, Harsha Vardhaiia and otliers. 
Chandra Gupta Maurya successfully pushed the Greeks and carved 
ouf an empire extending beyond the north west frontier of India, 
Puru stood a glorious and effecti\'’e resistance to the invading army of 
Alexander and Harash Vardhana established a strong empire in the 
East Punjab with Tlianesar and later on. Kanauj as the capjUil.*Many 
battles were fougiit on the land Punjab^the Mahabharata was fought 
at Kurukshetra now Haryjina. llius the blood sJied often was for the 
survival of the fittest or domination of the various invading and 
indigenous cultures dictated by religious fanaticism. To get rid of 
this fanaticism, there was the need for the emergence of a religious 
leadership that would show the path of co-existence rather than of 
distrust and animosity. Under these circumstances nature came to 
the rescue of human beings in the form of Gum Nanak in the medieval 
period, who preached universal broUierhood. His appearance served 
like the llrst ways of the dawn through the conUnuous darkness, 
t'luni Nnnak. instead of detailing and subdividing divinity, loftily 
invoked the deity as the one and invisible God and appejiled alike to 
ihe MiilUih and the Pimdit. 

Here Guru Arjun tiiei his famous tiiartydom and here Guru 
(lObind Singh consummating the dtspensatinn of Nanak, died 
declaring his priestly mission to he lulfilled, and the Guruship to 
rest In the general l>ody of the Klialsa. Here did Hie Sikh confederacies 
rise under their respective warlike leaders resulting in the 
establishment of the doctrine that the army and stale of Lite Khalsa 
were the substantive power of the Punjab. Maharaja Ranjit Singh of 
t he Sukerchrtktn Mist then appeared on scent* and became tlie founder 
of the Sikh monarchy In the Punjab'* in early Nineteenth Century 
A.D. 


Silkies In Ptmioh Sctdpiure 

[n 1849 A-D. Ranjll Singh’s kiiigcloin was annexed into the British 
Empire which gave it a new shape through its policies. A new epoch 
began with the spate of religious reform movements. The foremost 
among them was the Arya Samaj and the Singh Sabha 1919 A.D. In 
the political sphere the western Influence was responsible in creating, 
as in other parts of the country, a strong urge for representative and 
democratic institutions as also a desire for freedom from the foreign 
yoke. Here also the Punjab played a vital role. The dream of freedom 
was realised in J 947 for which the country had to pay a heavy price, 
in which the Punjab did not lag behind. Lakhs of Hiridus and Sikhs 
were deprived of their property and were driven out ofWestem Punjab 
and thousands of them perished in the wake of partition of the 
country. 

Dr Fauja Singh remarks as under; 

The geographical location of the Ptmjab and poliUcal upheavals 
arising therefrom have lent to the Punjabis a distinctive character 
of their own. a character that looks on tempest and is never 
shaken, a compound of valour and industry, of courage and 
fortitude, of relentless perseverance against odds,® 

The people of Punjab have learnt to live In all the stormy weathers 
and under the cross-currents of various civilisations. Foreign 
invasions dkJ not cow the people of Punjab down, but urged them on 
to new levels of creative endeavour endangering the elements of unity 
and strength. The people ofPunjali sustained the experience of many 
heterogeneous movements and religums such as Buddhism. Jainism, 
the Brahmo Saniaj. the Arya Samaj and the Islam. These movemerils 
helped to foster a feeling of unity and integrity in the minds of the 
people. In this process the Punjabis were exposed to various points 
of riew, and this exposure turned them into seasoned recipients of 
new things, Tliis created an urge to co-exist, tolerate and this urge 
led to the quest for the basic unity underlying various religions and 
the philosophies preached by the renowned saints, poets and social 
reformers such as Guru Nanak. RaJiim, Shah Hussain, Warls Shah 
Buleh Shah and Qadiryar.® 

Religious movements of Punjab preached the philosophy of 
universal brotherhood and left an indelible mark on the mind of the 
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people. The Piiiijabi Sicldhas of Nath Jo0s like Guru Gorakh Nath, 
Guru JuDuiicliir Nath and Guni Char|iet Nath considerably influenced 
1 he mind and thought of many Punjabis. A number of temples. Mathas 
and Viharas were constructed under their supervision. The monastic 
establishment which drew a large number of devotees from outside 
the Punjab were responsible in bringing together the cultural currents 
from e\'erywhere in India. In this way. the cultural movements did 
not have the immediate confrontation but slowly and steadily it 
percolated into the very being of the people of the Punjab, irrespective 
of their declared religious affiliations. These currents and cross¬ 
currents led the people of Punjab to believe in the oneness of God. 

The turbulent hurricanes that swept over India, shattered In to 
pieces its sacred temples and stately palaces, destroying its hopes 
and spreading misery and desolation around, have happily all passed 
away and a cheering breeze, accompanied by refreshing showers from 
the west, has brought on its wings, for the parched land of Punjab, 
its fertilizing influence and the sweet fragrance of blossom and flowers. 
Once more has the withered tree of hope gathered new life and became 
laden with sweet fruit. The people of all faiths began to rescind their 
religious rites and offer prayers in temples, mosques and Gumdwaras 
respectively, Religion is the binding force for expression of creative 
genius of people througfi the medium of artifacts of different kinds, 

in 1966, the Punjab State was further divided into three 
segments, forming dllferent provinces. TWo parts formed the States 
of Haryana and Himachal Pradesh and the major segment retained 
the name of Punjab. 

'fhe salient features of ( he sculptures of the v'arious temples of 
the medieval period ranging froin eight century to thirteenth century 
can now be studied In a better perspective. The temples of this period, 
having sculptures a.s a part and parcel cif their architecture, were 
razed to the ground from time to time by the invaders from the West. 
The relics In the form of sculptures are also chopped ofl:’ upto some 
exteni. The sculptural expressions epitomise the aspirations and 
resourcefulness of the people of the early medieval period. The basic 
principles underl3dng the execution of sculptures may be taken into 
account for going into the detailed description of the same. 
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ANCIENT PERIOD 

The flowering existence of temples and monasteries bearing panel 
of sculpture dates back to approximately first centuiy^ A.D. to Ihe 
end of fifth century AD. it has been attested by the Chinese travellers* 
ace unt who visited India in the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries. It 
can safely be assun^ed that carving of sculpture started in the first 
century B.C. and continued upto the advent of sixth century A.D. 
when invaders attacked these one by one. 

Discover)^ of the Indus civilisation has carried us back to 3000 
B.C. and Punjab can boast of being honoured as a pioneer of 
ci\ilisation along with Sumer, Babylon. Assyria. Egypt and Akkad. 
Archaeological explorations and excavations in the present Punjab 
have yielded many sites of the Indus civilisation. Tlie Ropar and its 
periphery towns of Arnauli, Bara-Samana, Bikkiin. Dliamomajra, 
Chamkaur. Ghanaufi, Hawara, Khanpiir and Salaiira have yielded 
good specimens of Harappan culture i.e. the forms of pottery and 
other remains. 

MAURYAN AGE 

Our earliest sculptural evidence comes from the Mauryan period 
at Rop^ir which yielded a fragmentary stone disc having typical 
Mauryan polish minutely carved ulth figures and motifs associated 
with the cult of the Goddess of fertility, it is reminiscent of the fine 
workmanship in the art tradition of Ropar. 

POST-MAURYAN (SUNGA) 

Sunga terra-cotta figurines with very elaborate coiJTure. dressed 
in a tunic or nude to tlie waist and with dhoti or shirt of draphanous 
muslin have been recovered from Ropar anti Sanghol etc, Tlie small 
but stoutly made Vaksha figurine with elaborate head dress and a 
rnithuna figure with elaborate jewellery coiffuree and a prominent 
mount of veniis in apparent nudity are typical sunga figures from 
Ropar. Slightly later is the terra-coita seated figures of a lady playing 
on lyre, remniscent of Snmudra Gupta's figure in a simitar position 
on his coins. Noteworthy amongst the Terra cottas recovered from 
Sanghol are the figurines of Ganesh, male and female heads, a dancing 
female, a male on a lion and a romantic couple. 

Tlie image worship created the cult images. It is clear that while 
the practice of image worship was imported by foreigners like the 
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Greeks and tiie CentraJ Asian tribes, it was prevalent among a large 
section of Uie people who inherited It from earlier times. A study of 
the images shows that the imported anthropomorphism made its 
influence felt in the Punjab^ and north-west in the Simga period, 

KUSHANA AGE 

Interesting, however, is a smalt Kushana terra-cotta figurine 
obtained from Siinet near Ludhiana. It is a head of a warrior having 
a conical hat, typical of warriors during the Kushana period. Its 
ethnic features are foreign, long contemplating eyes, pointed nose, 
protruding upper lip, long drawn up muscles of the cheeks, long 
drawn mouth, receding chin etc. The Kushana had probably stationed 
their garrison at Sunet to fight the Yadheyas, Malvas, Nagas etc., 
and it was amongst the Kushana forces that similar faces could be 
noticed commonly. Kramilsch significantly observes, “there is no such 
thing so far as terra-cotta are concerned as a Mauiyan level etc.® 

During the recent excavations of Sanghol 40 km from Chandigarh 
on Chandigarh-Ludhiana road, on February 2. 1985. the pillars with 
beautiful carvings of “Yakshas" and "Yakshis/ were found, They are 
of second century B.C. As many as 65 carved pillars. 35 cross bars 
and 14 copings of Kushan were found in the pit. TTiese are carved 
out of red Mathura stone, the pillars represent beautiful damsels in 
various poses and moods. One of the pillars shows a swaji drinking 
the water squeezed out of the hair of a woman. Another tlcpicts a 
lady playing with a child clasping the branch of a “Sala" tree. Vet 
another woman is applying “Kumkiim" on her .forehead and liolding 
mirror in one of her hands. Every pillar Js a masterpiece of art. 

The excavations also yielded a portion of archivate depicting of 
iJataka story, and the lid of a casket containing holy ashes with a 
legend in the Kfiomsh script meaning worshipper aryabhad/Ti, There 
is another inscription meaning that some Greek and Indians had 
[olnUy erected the Tiionnmetit and that the benefit of this good deed 
should go to 

A Buddha head, a beautiful piece of Gandhara art and one of 
Uie largest stucco pieces have also been found which indicates the 
importance of Sanghol in the various periods of history of sculpture. 
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GUPTA 

The discovery of a smaiJ broken female head from Zahura near 
Tanda Urmar (Dfstxict Hoshiarpur) indicates the prevalence of Gupta 
art tradition. The seated figure of Buddha in “abhaya" posture in 
spotted red sand stone belonging to the Mathura school of early Gupta 
period acquaints us ^vith popularity of Buddhism at Sanghol. A late 
Gupta sand stone sculpture of Buddha In ‘"Dharama Chakra- 
prevartans mudra” noticed at Zahura Inear Tanda UrmarJ indicates 
tlie prevalence of Buddhist cult in the region in late Gupta period 

MEDIEVAL PERIOD 

“Medieval" factor was accepted and interpreted In different ways 
according to the degree of consciousness of mental and emotlOTiial 
responses or in accordance with the depth of impact felt and 
understood in the various regions of Punjab. Indeed, the creativity in 
the rich and complex structure of early medieval sculpture (till the 
thirteenth century), lies in the balance It Is able to maintain between 
the flowing plastic aspect of the “classical” tradition and the linear 
and angular aspect of the “medieval.'* TTie degree of success or failure 
Ln this task is a sure measurement of the artistic merit of the sculpture. 

The most brlllianl plastic art of this period is seen at Dholbaha 
about 30 km to the north-west of Hoshiarpur. where the idyllic setting 
of the valley caught the imagination of the different rulers. The plinths, 
sculptures friezes architectural pieces, amalakas etc., have been 
found. These sculptures belong to various Brahmanical sects-Shaivite, 
Vaishnavite, Shakta images and other divinities. The sculptures 
related with common life of the society are very few but the decorative 
relief sculptures are available. Jain images have also been found 
from Dholbaha. The other important centre is Majhur in Jalandhar 
which throws light on the various religious aspects that flourished 
side by side. Vaishnavite. Saivite, Shakta images and the Jalna Images 
are found, An image from Mandian (Kapurthala) indicates the 
importance of Vishnu worship in the region. Janer near Moga has 
shown the affinity with Vaishnavite cult where the image of Vishnu 
is under worship at a local place and another is in the possession of 
local person, Kharar fRopar) shows inclination towards Jainism but 
the image of Vishnu is praiseworthy. Some Pratlhara sculptures 
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including a Mahishasuramurclinj image have been recovered from 
Velore near Ferozepur confirms the development of regional school. 
The Ghanaull near Ropar indicates the Shalvite worship in the area 
whereas the Sunam in District Sangrur relates with the worship of 
Siin god. A beautlhil image of the sun god has been found from the 
village of Murd Khera which shows foreign influence upon it. Two 
images of Jain Tlrthankara digged out from Bhatlnda which according 
to the early reference was a great centre ofValshnavite religion (map- 
3), 

Sir Alexander Curmin^am had referred to a Vishnu image at 
China near Amritsar about a century ago but nothing more is known 
about that.’^ There are other sites from where Cunningham has 
referred to the images from Sunet, Jullundur, Rajnive^l near 
Hoshiarpur but nothing is traceable about these references^ 

The tradition of sculpture have been rich In Punjab from the 
very ancient period. Chinese sources Hou-Han-Shu, Tien-Chu, Yuw 
an Chawang's referred to Sanghol monastic establishment as having 
been destroyed by Hunas like monastries at Taxila. He found the 
monastries were desolate and there were only a few monks when he 
visited the place. This was in the time of Skand Gupta (455^457 AD). 
A.K. Narain, “Coins of Toramana and Mihirkula" (Journal of N.S, of 
India. Vol. XXIV (1062. 41-44}. 

The artists of this art catered to the requirement of all regions. 
They carved out beautiful figures of Buddha, Bodhisttavas. 
BrahmanicaJ divinities, like Vishnu, Surya. Siva, Jain Tirthankaras, 
Ku haras and Yaksas. 

MAJOR PLACES OF SCULPTURE 

The spirit of competition contributed to the growth of a feeiing 
of regional isolation and parochial attitude. The short-sightedness of 
regionalism being the guided, the emergence of styles of the period. 
Prevalence of dynastic patronage is always there in all temples and 
monastries in this period. 

A comprehensive study in the period of medieval sculpture, finds 
of present Punjab have been dMded in three regions, l.e,, the Malwa, 
the Doaba and the Majha. There has always been frequent changes 
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of rulers in Punjab. Sonietiine II was governed by Sbahis of Kabul, 
sometimes it was ruled by Kashmiris, and then it was controlled by 
rulers of Kanauj, Hence, there always existed change of geographical 
boundaries, transition in economic patrons of social life and 
commercial arrangement in Punjab, This resulted in chaotic order 
and stiff competition among the ruling class of the Punjab as also in 
eves of neighbouring princes to capture mainland which was potential, 
creative and rich from all angles. This is evident from the study of 
the centres in the different regions. 

Almost all the regions of Punjab, for example, MaJwa. Majha 
and Doaba, earn' some specimens of sculptures of temples. This 
re\'eals the flourishing of plastic art in the culturally rich land. The 
detail shall be discussed somewhere later. Some important town need 
mention here, c.g., Ferozepur. Farldkot, Ludhiana. Sanghol which 
stands apart from all the archaeological centre of fifth century Punjab, 
it has yielded large number of Kushan style sculpture resembling 
the Mathura, idiom and style, Sanghol was discovered in 1985. 

SANGHOL 

U is situated at 40 km from Chandigarh on the Chandigarh- 
Ludhiana road. The recent excavations here have provided evidence 
of continuous habitation at die site from 200 B.C. to the modem 
times, 

Sunga Terra-cotta diffuges with elaborate head-gear, dressed In 
a tunic or nude to the waist, and with a dhoti or skirt have been 
recovered from the site. Tlie priceless finds of ancienl pillars belonging 
to a Buddliist monastery at the 1 larappan site were recently excavated 
in February 1985. They belong to Second Century to fifth cent iiry 
A.D. As many as 65 can.'ed pillars. 35 cross ixirs and 14 copings of 
the Kiiahim age have been found. Each pillar speaks volumes of the 
value attached to. art and culture at that time. "For the student of 
Kushan art. the celestial females of Sanghol modelled after the concept 
of female beauty of referred to in our ancienl texts"'^ are a great 
attraction. Tliese divine forms reveal the technical perfection and 
evoke sensual feelings and charm without being vulgar. Tliey denote 
the Importance of ’tribhanga’ pose repeatedly found in Indian 
sculpture and paintings of the subsequent period. They also establish 
that when required, ancient Indian sculptors, demonstrating their 
great versatility, could suggest form throu^ effective moving contours 
and execution of relief almost entirely in terms of line drawing. 


Ponjob TTirwijph Ihe j^cnes—Hlstorfcai Background 1 I 

During the Gupta period, Sanghol was the headquarters of their 
governor. A large number of seals with the legend “Sri Maharsy aKapiia 
MhLiWasyadhi/camasya*‘^ were discovered. A large number of seals 
and sealings with regions motifs of Vishnu. Shiva and some terra¬ 
cotta figurines of Afahtshasuramardini were also discovered. During 
surface exploration a "standard" type gold coin of Samunderagupta 
was found at the site. This city was destroyed by the Huns. A large 
number of coins of Torman, Miharkula, Bhimsena, SribaJa and one 
copper seal of Miharkula have been found. The coins of later Kushan 
rulers have also been unearthed. 

Sanghol was an important centre of religion and trade. It was 
situated on the two main trade routes and was linked with Magarkot 
(Himachal] and with Mathura (see Map 2 of the trade and travel routes 
which have their origins in Ibe ancient texts and atlases!. 

SUNET 

Sunct, Ropar, Ghanaull. Kharar. Sunam, Sangnir, Bhatinda. 
Mandian, Zahura, and Dholbaha. The last being the second most 
prominent place of development of sculpture and temple after Sanghol, 
It approximately belong to seventh century AD exclusively devoted 
Jain religion as also to Vaisanavisni also. Such cases abound in 
Mathura also where VaJshnavisni. Jainism, flourished one after the 
other. But sculptors were at the disposal of both the patrons. Hence, 
the result being the same as here. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Subject Matter 


Indian art has its own principles and practices of making images 
and sculpture. Hence, there exists large number of ancient texts which 
cany canons of India art as well as sculptures. And then sculptors 
followed these texts in order to achieve this aim. Temples, architecture 
and sculptures have distinct text, on the art of building temples. These 
texts were known as shilpsastras belong to remote antiquity. These 
were written by writers of ancient art and shilpsastras. 

Every detail of each religious deity was measured and then 
chiselled in the stone. Likewise, every minute detail of architecture 
was designed and then the construction was started. Another 
important stage in preparing a larger unit like a temple is a design 
prepared by the architecture presented in the form of a small model 
known as the Vamak. Varanaka is often referred to in literature as 
in the Nalshadhl-Yacharila. Temple builders and sculptors were 
known as shilpis i.e„ the craftsmen. These shilpis were patronised 
and engaged either by big landlords or Rajas and Maharajas. This 
fact has been well described by C. Sivararamurti in his monumental 
book "Indian Sculpture" (Allied, New Delhi, 1961, pp. 4, 6.1. 

Sculptors moved from place to place and recognised giants in 
ihe field who had an honoured place in a royal court were challenged 
by fresh’Comers, proficient in their field, who put up a little banner 
to be pulled down by any who was hold enough to answer the 
challenge. 
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The sculptors iiiemselves were duly honoured by the king, when 
they were given any commission. A graphic picture of such an honour 
shown to them occurs in Harshacharita where Prabhakarvardhan 
records the decorators on the ei'e of marriage of princess Rajyasri to 
Grahvarman. 

Though their art was well recognised they were given a somewhat 
lesser status in society along with the actors, dancers and musicians, 
natas, nartaks. gayakas etc. Some of the craftsmen were notorious 
for their evasive methods and delay in the execution of their 
conimissions. expanding advances received and often asking for more. 

The Rathakars, Kamiaras, Takshas, Rupakars and Chitrakaras 
were of co-related families, and later medieval inscriptions hav'e 
described them at lengtii with a special emphasis on their knowledge 
of design, and perfection in their art. 

Tlie sculptor in India had a vast knowledge of about his art and 
followed iconographic text assiduously. The Vishnudharmattra with 
its (’hi trasutra is one of the important text that gives an idea of artistic 
criticism. 

The Indian sculptor has had a glorious tradition, which he had 
continued through the centuries, evolving different schools with 
pleasing decorative details that distinguish them in different regions 
during the centuries, and in emulative spirit has tried to do so as 
best in the held as he could and kept on the torch tilt recent times. 

Images are useful for helping in contemplation of yoga. Tlie 
hitman maker of images should, therefore, be meditative, besides 
meditation, there is no other way of knowing the character of an 
image. Tliese may be pmnted on walls other surfaces, sands, ground, 
and stone. These can be made in metals also. 

Tim image which are made according to the shastric mles are 
beautiful and are meaningful to worshippers. However, the images 
or murtis are to be seen and worshipped by the devotees irrespective 
ol the external shapes. These are [irepared with the principles as laid 
down in the shilpsastra meant for making body pniportlons, dresses, 
decorations, etc. 


Matter * 

Essence of beauty differs man to man which creates variety of 
tastes of artistic creation. Sculptures of gods and goddesses are 
divided Lnto three classesi (1) SaUivika. Rajaslka. and Tamasika. Then, 
they are further divided according to nine rasas of Indian art. Each 
sculpture represents certain specific mudra and. any one rasas upon 
which entire Indian plastic is based and hence, formulated according 
to the recjuirement of tJie sponsor or the donor of the temple or 
religious establishment. 

The following sMpsaslra text may be cited here which describe 
detailed Iconographic canons of temple architecture as also the 
principles of making sculpture depicting various deities of Hindu, 
Buddhist. Jain pantheons. These are : Vaikhan again, Vastusas 
traupdesika, Sri Hayasirsa. Pancratram. Harivansa. Harshchartta, 
Vasantrilas Mahakaya, Katliasaritsagar. Vaishnudharmotra puran, 
Abhilasitarthcintamani, Agashya-silpa, Chitralakasna, Chitra^sastra, 
Devapratistha Tattava, Davta'Murti Prakarnam, Pratimalaksnam, 
Brihalsanihita. Mansara [Also known as Manavasdrah Manasollasa. 
Ritp'Manclana, and Vastu-sastra etc. 

Hence, the above mentioned texts were in some way or die other 
the basis of making sculptures as also building the temples all over 
India. As a matter of fact, temple building actively started flourishing 
alt over India specially in re0on of Indo*Gangettc plains during Gupta 
period and followed in post-Gupla period which culminated in the 
rise of Gurjara’Patihara empire. The entire region right from Kanau] 
to Kiinikslictra, from here uplo Multan, and from Ben^ral to Malwa 
In deep south. Most important of all the manifestations of art anti 
culiurt: in this region is, which perhaps has not been taken into 
account by aviihority that sculpture is an inseparable part of temple 
architecture. Sculpture is not separate entity like European 
envisioiiment where scul])tiire in some cases remain separate entity. 
Second, very distinguishing feature between two religions (i.c. 
Buddhist and Hintlu respectively) that Buddhist built up monastries 
and stupas whereas on the other hand, Hindus and Jains built ij[> 
temples where ihe Ijelivers gather to perform pujo. It is thm most 
important feature of both these systems which keep apart principles 
and canons pattern and traditions of milking sculptures and the 
aesthetic values Inlusetl by the scuiplures. Tlie distinction of beauty 
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created by the artists of Buddha found in Gandhara, is quite different 
from the Buddha. Chiselled by Kushan Buddha of Mathura,. Sanchl 
and Amraxatl Buddha and apart In their style, form and human figure 
and other features. Hence, these factors have to be kept in view while 
assessing these. These themes, in the beginning tried to hantionise 
the beauty with spirit but artisans were unable to handle the chisel 
for a longer period. The spiritual expression, slimness, suppleness, 
grace and elegance started vanishing gradually. The treatment is 
rather coarse smd formal. Emphasis is laid on ornaments, high crown, 
multiplication of amis of the deity and Increase in the number of 
attendant figures which symbolise prowess. The high stylisation is 
noticed by the curbed figLires (Tribhanga-poseJ. Depiction of amorous 
and erotic scenes on the exterior penals of the temples and particularly 
on the doorjamb is a distinct feature of the age in representing various 
subjects. 

SCULPTURE OF MEDIEVAL PUNJAB 

For descriptive study of the sculptures are classified in terms of 
Uieir religious affiliations. The sculptures have been classified in the 
following categories: 

(i) VaishnaWte images 
(iil Shavite images 
fiii) Shakta images 

(iv) Images of other divinities 

(v) Miscellaneous images, 
ft) Vaishiiavite Images 

DESCRIPTIVE STUDY OF SCULPTURES 

A broken piece of sculpture where the God Vishnu is standing 
on the double lotus seat known as PcinrfiarcU/L 

The God has four hands of which the principal right, principal 
left and other are broken. The remaining right is holding the Ckida 
There are six miniature figures, three on each side. The frontal figure 
on the right of the God is ChnJcrapiircjsha-personified form of Vli?tinu's 
weapon Chakro., Sri Devi and Pfiriotirdpuiatri. The counterpart on the 
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left is Sojikhapurslia, personified form of Vishnu's weam sanidv 2 
(conch) Pado/Timirt and Pariuondcwifa. On the upper section of the 
sculpture is Bratuna with hts consorts. 

Vishnu has an imposing crown on his head and sports the long 
Vonamnia and elaborate ornaments and jewellery. He has the 
S/iriuotsa mark on the chest and the sacred thread is hanging down 
from the left shoulder. 

It is a beautifully chiselled piece of sculpture which shows 
sensitivity of the plastic surface and roundily of the form. The contours 
are characterised by smoothly gliding lines. The faces of the figures 
are sensitively rounded and they show the liveliness of the flesh. The 
torso, particularly of the god is modelled with subtle grace. The 
composition, to lay emphasis on the main figure is very well adopted. 
In spite of all these points of excellence the sculpture seems to be 
away from classical India, The elaborate pedestal of the sculpture 
ornaments and jewellery and the look of the figure point to the 
medieval character of the sculpture. Tlie htuig sampndlm pose of the 
Vishnu. croMn which seems to be composite version of the 
Kiritamufaiin and the Kamndamukum of the God, has an air oi 
medieval period. The raised lined eye brows triuli on the neck, clearly 
finished gada remind us of the central Indian sculpture of tenth 
century A.D. 

The deity is standing on a pedestal ponchorndia in the samapada 
posture borne by a sea ni/mph. The four handed god holds a mace in 
the right hand while the second right band is broken. The 
corresponding two lefi hands hold a discus and a conch. He wears a 
high cylindrical crown, a long gar land known as Vai^fiyanlimata, a 
sfiriuatsn on his chest and other usital items of dress and jewellerj'. 
The beautiful eight iielaUiul eflulgenl halo behind ihe head is cupped 
by a stele showing garland -bearing uiciyadfiaras and a fish and a 
tortoise reminiscent of the kitrma and the Mtitsya incarnation ol 
Vishnu. 

Besides llie donor couple seated at his feet, the god is flanked 
on either side by three figures: Padmapumsfia, Sri-dcoi and Garuda 
on the deity's right and Sfinnkfuiporsha Citakra punistm and Balram 
on his left. The presence of Balrnma as an attendant is noteworthy. 
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The relief betrays the conventional stiffness, over elaboration and 
crowded composition, the elegance and mastery of the chisel work. 

It is a beautiful sculpture showing the combination of naturalism 
with divine idealism. It shows sensitivity of The plastic surface and 
roundity of the form. The contours are characterised by smoothly 
gliding lines. The faces of the figures are sensitively rounded and 
they show liveliness of the flesh. The figure of Vishnu is modelled 
with subtle grace. Tliese are the factors of classical Gupta period. 
The sculpture is quite distanced from tlie classical. Lndian Depertoire* 
Vishnu's crown, which is a composite version of the /cirihjTiuja.ita and 
the karanclamukitia o( the gt>d. the jewellery and ornaments and the 
stance of the figures point to the medieval flavour and so does the 
hairdo of the attendants, 'fhe raised double lines of the eye brows 
and also the type of the discus of Vishnit remind us of the medieval 
sculpture from central and western India, The most conspicuous is 
the type of the lotiform halo which consists of an eight petalled lotus 
with headed order round the pericarp reminding us of the sculpture 
of LakshraJ Narayan from Agroha of the same period. The presence of 
Balarama as one of the attendants of Vishnu is specially noteworthy. 
This can be traced in the bronze sculptures of Eastern india^ of the 
medieval period. 

It Is a broken piece of sculpture in which head and tlie lower 
parts of the legs are not there. Vishnu is standing in tnhfumga pose 
hokling Uie conch in the left hand and the right hand is resting on 
the right thigh. He is wearing Vonurnola. The necklace in the neck 
and some oniaments on the upper parts of the arms are there. 

Tlie feeling of flesh, soft contour delicate handling, transparency 
of the drapery wlih double lines to suggest the fold are the qualities 
of the Gupta art yet the God is standing in a pose which was not 
jjrevaient in the Gupta i>eriod. Such poses generally made In the 
medieval period of east India are attached images. This is a more 
humanistic approach Uian the one idealised in dassica) Gupta period. 

h is a broken piece of pillar where the image of Vishnu has been 
carved out in irihhnnpa pose. The God is shown with four hands. 
Principal right and left hands are holding lotus and resting on the 
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left thigh respectively- Two other right and left hands are holding 
mace and shonlchQ respectively. The God is wearing the jewellery, 
the necklace in the neck and anklets studded witli bead like things. 
Vishnu is wearing conical Jolctmukutn studded with ornaments, the 
usual, Vaiimala. and the sacred thread is passing on the left handside. 
Rhw pillar is decorated with foliage. 

Although, the sculpture Is found from Punjab, its western Indian 
bearing cannot escape notice. The sculpture can easily be compared 
with the composite form of Shiva ffom Uttar Pradesh. The conical 
headgear is disposed in the usual mode of matted hair with the 
imposing tiers showing the characteristics of the medieval idiom of 
plastic expression. 

It is a broken piece of sculpture whose form is mutilated. All the 
four hands, the lower and upper parjs are broken. The God is in the 
sampada pose as a bp^h sthnnaJe murti. Two figures are visible on 
his left and right. The left hand figure is standing in the trtbhonga 
pose. The position of the hands is not clear due to mutilation of the 
sculpture. In the upper right side Brahma is seated. 

The figure of the God is four-handed. Tlie upper right hand 
appears to he holding Gado (mace) and the position oftJie other three 
hands is not known. From the analogy of the similar sculptures found 
from Mandian and Janer, the attributes in these hands seem to have 
Ijeen cfidfora (disc) in the upper left hand, and padam and conch 
(sankha) in the lower right and left Imnds. Vishnu has an elaborate 
kiriftmu/culu on the head and an imposing Vhnmulia down to the knees. 
Tilt* ilcity also has the sacred thread (yajnoparita) and other usual 
orniunents and jewellery. 

Stylistically and also from the iconographtc point of view the 
snilplure represents a form which became conventional and even 
stereot>T>ed in the icono^dastlc art of Northern India of the 1 Uh 
century A.D. 

It is a broken piece of unfinished Vishnu, hartng chisel marks 
on the whole of the sculpture. The head, lower portions of the legs, 
and two hands, left and right are missing It is a part of some temple. 
God is holding shankha in the left hand and mace in the right hand. 
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TTiere is long jaianiain and jeweliery and the stirrefi titr^cui, passing 
on the left shoulder. He has Sh/lootsa mark on the chest in the 
Sampada pose. In the lower right part of the sculpture there appears 
a figure of ceda pursfia 

The style of the sculpture indicates the composition of sharp 
deep lines, heavy unfinished mass, and reminds us of the Vishnu 
from Janer and Madian of the Punjab region of the same period. The 
present sculpture is regulated and canonised structure of form. Art 
moves within the limits of established practice and canonical 
injunctions. It moves forward along the narrowllne of time and Punjab 
reached at its creative dlmaxi the tenth century A,D, of the medieval 
trends. 

It is a broken panel of sculpture of some temple. Vishnu Is shown 
in the central, panel, with four hands, holding a mace and lotus in 
the tight hands, Chakra and conch in the left hands, and he is made 
to stand on his principal vehicle, the Gwnda, This sampada Vishnu 
is probably Mukanda Vishnu and is glanked by Sii Devi and Bhulteoi 
on the right and left panels respectively. On the outer sides two makers 
hold lotus flowers in their tnmks raised above. The God is earing 
istama/a jewellery and SfiriL^afsa mark on the chest. The crown is 
cylindrical and is decorated with the running headlines and Is 
ktriiirnidcuifj. The sacred diread passing on Uie left cannot be identified. 

Tlie Vishnu panel is a beaiitlfiil sculpture showing a fair amount 
of sensitlvitj* of the plastic surface and roundfty of the form and 
contours are characterised by sharp angular lines. Tlie faces are 
sensitively rounded but have a specific chin. In the torso of tlie god, 
there are angular lines which are devoid of flesh. The god holds the 
iconographical symbols and his pose may he Mukunda Vishnu. The 
Sri Deui and Bhu Devi are standing in the tribftanga poses with 
attenuated forms. The stylized forms of the mokrwn's remind us of 
the western Indian sculpture at the end of tenth centuiy or the 
beginning of the eleventh century A.D. It can be compared with on 
ojvh panel of angola piece part on arch ‘Plate XXXI (4J in the book 
Western Indian Art.'* which Is of the beginning of the eleventh centuiy 
A.D. 


Subject McUter ^ * 

In this high relief panel, the figures powerfully though coarsely 
modelled in proportions, are full of concentrated energy which is 
visible on the face. The Jewelleries and the decorations are not an 
integral part of the modelled mass. The shariJ outlines deeply cut 
and elongated physiognomy register the medieval Impact, 

This vertical panel of relief sculpture is a part of a pillar. In the 
lower rectangle of the panel, the two handed Vishnu is standing in 
the Tribhanga pose. The right hand is holding the ooncfi (shankha) 
and the left hand is resting on the left thigh, the God wears a long 
Jatamala and the sacred thread tyajnopavita) and other usual 
ornaments, jewelleries and armlets. The god Is shown with cap type 
miJcta and the hair lockets are shown on the shoulders. The two 
female attendants on either side, in separate vertical rectangles with 
the attributes held in their hands are not dear but appear to be 
Sorasuod and Lokshml, on the left and right respectively. 

In the upper three rectangular panels the Mithima couples are 
showm. They are standing in a pose which represents sensuousness. 
On the right side of the panels are female attendants and on the left 
side a geometrical decoration, and on the extreme left of the panels 
are the animals like horse and lion in a stylised form, and the animals 
are climbing up. Whatever the space is available in the pane), is 
decorated with the geometrical patterns. 

Stylistically they remind us of the central Indian sculptures of 
*KhaJuraho.*’ ’^The compromising poses, with the twisted bodies and 
the way they are standing and looking upon one another are the 
qualities of the sculptures of Khajuraho. The panel is profusely 
decorated, no space is left blank. The figures are attenuated to add 
grace to them. The plasticity of the form is visible from the poses and 
the way they are made to stand. The planes are definite and angularity 
has appCtired in delineating the thou0it. These are the medieval 

qualities. 

This is a broken piece of sculpture which represents the head of 
a crowned male deity. The crown seems to be like the usual headgears 
of Vishnu images of the medieval period. The profhsely decorated 
head is Indubitably of Vishnu, 
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Tile face is characterised by Uie roundity of modelJiiig. full fleshy 
lips, pointed chin and the joined eye-brows of the bow type. These 
features are indicative of the sculptures dependence on the classicaJ 
Gupta norms of plastic expression. But that it is quite different from 
the case of the classical idioms, is evident not only from the type of 
the eyes, but also from the nature of the well defined hair line and 
the dominating crown on the head, The elongated headgear of the 
idrtinuikuta profusely decorated with kakunakar and heads and 
geometrical pattern on the side, lacks a clear registration of the so- 
called classical factor. 

It is a broken piece of sculpture. The head of Vishnu appears to 
detached from the main sculpture. It is the kiritimukuia which is 
prominent and decorated. The face is full of expression. The crown Is 
covered with the ornamental details, the side locks being new 
additions. The Vishnu head of the same period which, the present 
one can be compared with, is availalile in Dholbaha Fig. 9. 

The head of the deity's face is characterised by the roundity of 
modelling, full and fleshy lips and pointed chin. Bow tvpe eye brows 
indicate the plastic cxijresston of classical Gupta period. The definite 
eye brows, eyes, well defined hair-line and the dominating crown on 
the head are the medieval factors. 

A broken piece of sculpture, the np[)er part of the torso is intact 
blit hands are broken. 'Phe head depicts the rounded and simple 
lonii of the mnkiifa. with elongated cars. The God wears no jewellery, 
nie facial expression of gentle smile, roundity of form and simplicity 
are the indicalions of the late seventh century A.D. 

It Is again a broken jjicce of sculpture, Tliis head of Vishnu is a 
part of a bigger sculpltire. Noteworthy is the headgear which is 
iirof ■ isely decorated with t he Jlowing lines of t he beads and geomeulcal 
patterns. The otongalcd ears have long troll type ornaments. Tlie 
(/sfinnisfm, Kiritinmiaita. bow ly^je eye brows, full and modelicd lips 
speak volumes of Gupla fragrance in the sculpture. 

Tlie Modelling is rull, the nose is partially broken. Neck Is not 

complete, a part of it is broken. The eyes are open indicating the 
medieval idiom. 
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(t Is a broken piece ofsculpture. The torso of the Vishnu sculpture 
indicates the two broken hands. The image of Vishnu ts wearing a 
KtnhmnkufQ which is decorated with the flowing lines of the beads. 
KaJ^makar is shoivn in the crowTi. The hair lockets, add charm to the 
crown. The bow type eye brows Join each other, fish type are 
open. Gentle smile on the face and the tribli on neck is further 
decorated with necklaces. The lion tike chest and sacred thread is 
decorated to add charm to the llgure. 

The modelling is full, round and soft but the planes are definite. 
'Hie halo is broken. There is a definite chin which is broken, elongated 
ears behox'e the powers vested in the deity, There is some thing like 
dianiond in the fore-head, may be a flower. All the characteristics of 
the sculpture speak of the medieval trend. 

A broken piece of sculpture representing the head of male deity, 
Vishnu, The crown is tlie usual headgear of the god of medieval period. 
The crown Is of fdrilimiiJcuta which appears to be decorated with heads 
in flowing lines. The forehead hairs are the schematic lines and the 
other details of the crown are not visible. 

The bow like eye brows and full and fleshy lips are the ofF-shoots 
of Gupta classical trends. The present sculpture is only a head of the 
deity and other parts are broken. The face is characterised by the 
rouudity of modelling. Pointed chin and Joined eye brows indicate 
the Gupta influence. The definite hair line and the opened eyes and 
I he dominating crown on the head are medieval features. 

The matted hair Vishnu head Is part of the broken sculpture. 
Tlie Vishnu has the elongated crown which tlisplays the presence of 
medieval trends found in Ellora and Elephanta caves in the beginning 
of the medieval period, Tlie sculpture is having the modelled round 
face with a definite cliln full lips, elongated ears and drooping eye 
lids, with a gentle smile on the face indicating the fragrance of Gupta 
classical period, 

Tlie modelling, quality of the face and die crown, stylised hairs 
on the fore head take us to the medieval idiom. The fribfi is visible on 
the neck of the male God. The matted hair crown does not dear the 
pattern of decoration in ihe front. 
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This is a broken place of sculpture, it represents the head Vishnu 
and the torso indicates the two aims which are broken. The halo is 
broken. The crown is not visible. The elongated ears and broad chest 
indicate powers vested in the figure. The features of the sculpture 
are not visible.. This mlgiit be due to the fragile nature of the sand 
stone. 

Iconographically, nothing special is visible, yet the elongated 
ears, simplicity and soft and subtle contours take tills image to the 
beginning of the medieval period. 

Narasimha sits on the lotus seat, legs are held in position by 
voga-patta. and the God is having two hands which rip open the 
belly of the demon. Tlie demon is stretched on the left thigh having 
swoid in the hand whicli is lying low on the ground. The Avatar 
having the head of a lion, wide open eyes, pointed ears, curved open 
mouth and ilamboyant hair is a form of Girija Narsimha.’" It has 
strong shoulders, waist and neck. The middle part of the body and 
belly are Seam. The attendant is Srt-Dei>L 

Iconographically or stylisticaJly the sculpture has sharp angular 
lines and disproportions. LSn-Deviis shown short statured. The spirit 
of idealisation of form is missing. It lacks flesh and blood yet It conveys 
the thought for which the creation of the Avtar has come into ejcistence. 
It is medieval trend in every respect, content and thought. 

n. SHAIVITE IMAGES 

Tlie sculpture depicts Shiva with two female attendants on the 
separate side panels. The god is standing in ablifmga pose. Tlie right 
hand is broken and deer is shown in ihe lefl: hand of the God. The 
god wears the conical Jaf-mukum. The crescent on the top left of his 
matted hair crown, rninn-kuncialn in the left ear and sorpa-fcimciafa 
in the right ear :irc the icoiiop-aphic signs of the image. The usual 
jewelleiy with necklace, armlets, girdle studded with heads and sacred 
thread (j'ajnopavita) add grace to the image of the god. The portion 
above the crown is decorated with the crown shape of the foliage, 
Tliird eye is also shcmm. 

On the side panels are two female figures. The figure on the left 
on iht? god sports the dhcmunito mi/jTure in a peculiar design which 
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appears to be of foreign origin. The figure is shown with full breats. 
necklace and armlets. The figure on the right has no crown, but she 
is bending forward with the weight of full breats. The wide open eyes, 
right hand resting on the thigh and a necklace is shown. Some of the 
parts are mutilated. The upper portion is broken. 

Stylistic achievement is of two grades. The torso and legs arc 
carved in the classical trend but the flat face, definite chin, and 
ornamentation is of the medieval period. The figure on the right of 
the God Indicates the western Indian affinity of the sculpture. 

It is a pillar slab. The lower part is broken, leaving no scope to 
know the shape, position and the attendants of the god. It is divided 
into four panels in the vertical accession by means of reducing the 
upper figures to lay more emphasis on Uma and Shloo. The two- 
handed god cuddles Uma into an embrace; his left hand is resting on 
the left breast of the goddess, Uma reciprocates the act by throwing 
her right arm across the shoulder of the lord, her hand gently resting 
on his right shoulder. The right hand of Shiva is broken but appears 
to be in oorda pose. The third eye is faintly visible. Uma's left arm is 
broken but she is holding a lotus stalk. The divine couple is standing 
in Trfbhanpa pose. The god is wearing the sacred thread (yajnopavital 
and Shriualsa mark on the chest and jewelleries of the figures, could 
very well be taken to suggest its oaishnodta character The hairs of 
the god and the goddess are put in a unit on the sides of the figures, 
Iconographically this represents Shioa-J^ltnoriamunt 

In the up|)er panels, immediately above the divine couple, there 
are five figures in the Trtbliongo pose. In the other panel there is the 
image of Kaia-maia-a with two flying figures and the top most panel is 
not clear, only one figure of broad man is visible. In the side niches of 
(he sculpture, figures are shown with musical instruments in the 
aiihfiartga poses. Tlie animals, like horses and lions are stylised in a 
peculiar manner of central India. 

Stylistically, Ihe sculptural panel is depleted with details. One 
cannot miss the efficient motlelling of the figures. The torso of the 
god shows an arlmirable quality of the sensitivity of the plastic surface. 
The attenuation of the figures, and the full breasts of the goddess 
bear oii( the artists ability to express the sentiments of sensuousness. 
All the figures exlitbit movement indicated by the postures of the 
bodies. The faces and the hair styles of the two main figures remind 
ns of the art of western India. 
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This Is a small sculpture found from Dholbaha. The sand stone 
is of very fragile nature. It is the bust-type uposaya-mufri ofMahesha. 
U displays certain evolved Iconographic features. The central pacific 
face holds a rosary and citron, the things of the other faces are not 
clear. The attributes of the Tatpuirha which finds its expression is 
the central head agree with the specifications in the Rupamandana.’^ 

The physiognomic features of the central head representing 
Sadyqffita-V'andiuaktra are in consonance with the dictates laid down 
in Sritaftoanidhi*’ which prescribes that sadyojata should be 
sculptured in a way so as to appear of greater importance than the 
rest. 

Elxecuted in the low relief, this Trimurti forms a part and parcel 
of the general scheme of decoration of the temple- The three headed 
Mahesfta appears to be seated in Podmosana over a petalled lotus in 
the centre. The ceniral head is embellished wdth Jata-mtikLtta. Other 
ornaments worn are necklace, vqjuopcwita and armlets. 

Iconographicalty. the sculpture Is modelled in the medieval trend. 
Due to the fragile nature of the stone, the image is not clear, yet the 
Gupta classical inlluence is no more there. The soft and subtle form 
had changed into the definite form of the different parts. TTiis can 
easily be compared with the Maheshpiirti images at Ellora. 

Tills panel is a part of the temple of the door-jamb. On the left 
side of the vertical rectangle of the panel Shtua and Parua/t are shown. 
It is stated in the Matsya Plirana^** that Shiva should have the lotus 
and the trident in his right hands. One of Shiva's left hands should 
hold the breast of the goddess, llie goddess should sit on the left 
thigh of the god gazing at his face. She may be depicted as touching 
sportively with her riglit hand, the right shouklcr or the right side of 
the god. The left hand should hold a lotus. 

The present sculpture of Shiva and Parvati seated on Nandi is 
made in accordance witJi the above description. In it, Par%'ati Is seated 
on Shiva's left Uiigh. Shiva's left hand is on Parvall's breast, while 
his right hand is held near his heart with the palm turned towards 
the heart. A rosary is held between the tips of the thumb and the 
index finger. Two other arms of Shiva, right and left have a trident 
and a snake respeettvely. 

The celestial couple is seated in the kditasona. Shiva is wearing 
/rdnmnicu/n. the face or Parvati is turned towards Shiva. Both figures 


arc wearing necklaces and ear rings. Shiva is also wearing 
L’oy ay onfirm/as. 

In the central panel there are three figures having different things 
in their hands, 'fhe sitting postures make them look like musicians. 
The right panel is ha\'ing two standing figures, which may depict tile 
marriage of Shiva, Tlie left hands of Shiva have the usual attributes. 
One is resting on Parvati and another holding snake. The principal 
right hands of the figure hold gently the right hand of the female 
figure. In the other hand, the female figure holds a lotus or a mirror. 
Another right hand of the male figure is not visible as the material of 
the sculpture is of fragile nature. Kal-makras are visible in upper 
strip. 

Iconographically the sculpture is modelled in the round and in 
the attached form. The sharp lines, crowded composition, emphasis 
on human form, specific chin and standing postures are an indication 
of medieval period. 

The image of the deity is broken in the upper portion. Shiva is 
seated in the iaiitasfma and consort Vma is seated on the left thigh of 
the god, Uma is shown with two hands. One is resting on the right 
shoulder of the Shira and another is on the legs which may be holding 
lotus. Sliiva is shoviTi with four hands. Tlie principal left hand is 
holding die left breast of lima and tlie right hand is holding trident. 
The other two right am! left hands are holding some thing which is 
not clear due to the fragiie nature of the sand stone and another 
hand is holding a snake. It is not clear on what they are seated. Uma 
is gazing at tlie face of the Shiva, The image of Uma-Maheshvara is 
an accorflance with Matsaya-Airana"' and Roopmandaria.^'^ 

Iconographically the modelling is t^oor but the posture and other 
things which are shown in this image are niedlev^al fiavoiir. 

This is broken piece of sculpture whose lower part is completely 
lost, yet from the pose wc can make out the Form of the image. Shiva 
is shown with four hands and Uma with two hands. The left principal 
hand of the god rests on the left breast of Uma and Uma embraces 
the god with her right hand. Ttte goddess is looking at the face of the 
god, Shiva is wearing the Jatamufcufn and Utrut is supporting the 
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dhammUa cotjj^e. Both the figures are bearing the necklaces and 
the rest of the things are not visible. 

Iconographlcally the things which are vistbJe in this sculpture 
are in accordance with the J^upamandana^*^ and Sofsm/a Purana.'® 
The image represents the basic characteristics of a medieval rendering 
of a theme. The absence of the third eye on the forehead of Shiva Is 
conspicuity to be noted with Interest. The fuU and rounded breasts 
of Uma and her deep naval perpetuate some of the classical notions 
of female beauty. But the sensitivity of the plastic treatment of Gupta 
classical art is absent here. The present image breathes the air of he 
medieval idiom. 

The sculpture depicts the theme of Uma-Maheshvara In a 
different manner. The divine couple stands is a sambhnn^a pose. 
Shha Is shown with four hands, one left hand rests on the shoulder 
of Uma the principal right hand did hold some thing which is broken, 
may be a chisel (tanka) and of the other two hands, right and left, 
one is bent and Its wrist is resting on the bull. The bull is shown on 
the back of Shiva and the head of the bull Is coming forward, the 
other hand holds the kamandahi respectively, Uma's left hand is 
hanging freely and the right hand is bent and broken, it might have 
held a lotus. Shiva is bearing thejolomukuto and Uma is supporting 
fihrjmmila coiffure. They are wearing jewellery and are having a plane 
halo in the back. 

The facial expression of the god is not very distinctive. Its lack of 
character seems to be much compensated by the bull mount. The 
goddess expresses the feelings and is firm on the left leg and the 
right one is slightly bent. Shiva is firm on the right leg and the left 
one is slightly bent. These indications resemble the form of Shiva 
Vrishabha-i>a/iana-murfi. 

Iconographlcally tlie sculpture has been rendered in the early 
medieval period because the influence of the Gupta classical period 
is visible on it. The contours are soft and subtle, the planes are not 
confirmed but merge in one another. Another important factor is the 
transparent drapery of the Uma which was a characteristic of the 
classical trends. The Punjab archaeological department placed this 


Sitb/fKt Molr^r 

sculpture in the 10th century A.D, but it belongs to seventh or 8th 
century A.D. 

Shiva is shown seated with his consort Uma or Parvati, later to 
the left the god. Shiv'a sits in the Inlitosonaon the back the bull. Uma 
sits on the left thi^ of Shiva In a peculiar posture. The attributes of 
the four hands of Shiva, with his principal left hand Shiva cuddles 
Uma into an embrace, his hand resting on the left breast of the 
goddess. Uma having two hands, reciprocates the acts by throwing 
her right arm across the shoulder of the lord, her hand gently resting 
on the right shoulder. The principal right hand of Shiva holds 
matuUngas (a citron fhjutl. additional right hand is broken and the 
left hands holds snake. The left arm of Uma holds lotus OilakamaJa) 
Shiva has on his head the elaborate Jaiamukuta Uma’s hair Is 
fashioned into an artistic knot at the back. Shiva and Uma are wearing 
Shonk/ia-potra fcundlas. Uma is shown wearing a bracelet, an armlet, 
fcat-imekhla and ultima uostrci round the head of Shioa and Uma Is 
very well executed porobha mondkL 

On the right side below is six-headed fcartikaya. Nandi is facing 
front. Shrinyi rishi is partially seen here. On the top are seen Brahma 
and Vishnu sitting with their consorts. Brahma on the right upper 
portion has a beard. On the left side Vishnu holds shonkha. cltakra. 
and gada in three hands, while with his fourth hand embraces his 
consort. On the left side of Vishnu a woman attendant holds chomrL 
In the upper portion are shown seven celestial beings with garlands. 

On the top arc shown animal headed figures (fiayacnoas) on the 
sides are depicted Goyaoynfas, Asuayyalos and Kakruvyalos. 

The sculpture is carved on (he principal laid down in 
Visiiniiflfiananilanaand theBiipnmandfuia. The Mrtisya fYirana’^ gives 
detailed directions for the making oi the images of Shiva and Parvati. 

Iconographically, the image represents the basic characteristics 
of a medieval period rendering of Uma Maheshwara theme, The 
sculpture bears stylistic similarity to a piece belonging to the beginning 
of eleventh century A.D. hailing from Chotan. Rajasthan. It is now 
preserved by the Archaeological Department of Ciujarat State Museum 
plate-25 in the book "Western Indian Art" 1965-66 (Journal of the 
I.S. of Oriental Art special No.) 
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It ts a broken piece of scDipture. On a lotus seat kept on a bull, 
Shiva is shown seated witli his consort Uma or Parvati the latter to 
the left of the god. Shiva sits in the lalXtasana and Uma in a peculiar 
posture resembling the Maharaja-Ulasana. The right thigh of Uma is 
placed on the left counterpart of Siva. Shiva has four hands while 
Uma has only two. With his principal rl^t hand, Shiva cuddles Uma 
into an embrace, his hand resting on the left breast of the goddess, 
Uma reciprocates the act by throwing her right arm across his 
shoulder. The principal right hand and left hands of Shiva are broken. 
The heads of Shiva and Uma are also broken. 

The Matsayn Purann^^ gives detailed directions for the making 
of the images of Shiva and Parvati. It is stated that Shiva should 
have the lotus and the trident In his right hands. One of the left 
hands of Shiva should hold the breast of the goddess. The goddess 
should sit on the left thigh of the god and be gazing at his face. She 
may be depicted touching sportively with her right hand, the right 
shoulder or his right side. The left hand should hold a lotus. 

The sculpture depicts Shiva and Parvati as seated on Nandi. 
Although the legs, hands and heads are broken yet the way Uma is 
sitting, we can easily make the similarity of the above reference. Shiva 
is wearing oaynyandmaius, both the figures are wearing necklaces. 

Tlie sculpture seems to be of iOth century of A.D. This was an 
age when the influence of the Gupta period had become extinct. The 
figures acquired new characteristics of definite planes and elongated 
body having a refinement of the form and definite contours, Necklaces 
are minutely finished. The lotus seat kept on the bull is decorative 
even below this seat the bull is also decorated, which indicate the 
vivid reality, self restraint and dignity that stands out in Shivas pose. 
Since the age marks the rigid religious conventions, the artist had to 
follow clearly the canons of iconography. The grace, rigour, natural 
proportions and strength are fully represented in the present 
sculpture. Art and artistic skill have acquired here a happy blend of 
inner feelings. The decoration and the ornamentalities are 
proportionate. The plastic harmony and rh\thm of the medieval period 
are also clearly risible. 


SiiJjJect MiiOt??' ^ * 

Shiva is seated with his consort Uma. the latter to the left oftlie 
j^ocl. The sculpture is unfiiiished with chisel marks on it and the 
lower part is broken. Tlie right thigh of Uma is placed on the left 
counterpart of Shiva. Shiva has four hands while Uma has only two. 
With his principal left hand, Shiva cuddles Uma into embrace, his 
hand throws her right arm across the shoulder of the lord. Her hand 
is gently resting on the god's right shoulder. Her hand is gently resting 
on the god’s right shoiMer. The principal right hand is broken and 
his additional right and left hand hold a trident and a snake 
respectively. The left hand of Uma holds lotus. Shiva has the 
unfinished jatamukuta and Vma sports the dhammila coiJ[fure. 
Although the lower part of the sculpture is broken yet it appears that 
Shiva is seated in Lalltasana and Uma. In a peculiar asana resembling 
Maharqia-lJkisncL 

Iconographicaliy. the image represents the basic characteristics 
of medieval rendering of the Uma-Moheshoara theme. The third eye 
on the face of Shiva is visible. Uma is gazing on the face of Shiva. The 
facial features are of medieval trend. The twisted body of Uma and 
full and round breasts are according to the laid doVrTi contents of 
Visfrniidfiarmoiaram and RoopmarulancL It has its reference mentioned 
in the Afafsoyn Puranfl.*=* But the sensitivily of the plastic treatment 
as was noticed in the art of the classical period is lamentably absent 
here. The garments of the god and goddess are unfinished but they 
clearly indicate the idiom of medie\'al trend. 

This is a Shiva in irimurli fonn. This sculpture is the part of a 
large patiel broken on tlie right and upper side. Shiva's headgear is 
broken. Shiva is shown standing in tlie tribhanga pose, with rivo 
hands; only the left hand is holding the porsfur The right hand is 
lioliMng a bowl. The third eye is shown in the central figure and Is 
haring iribtiU on the neck. Shiva is wearing the necklace hut one 
thing is very peculiar that Shiva is shovvn uitli the bulging belly. The 
headgear appears to have I lie Joittcroivn with the decoration on it. 
The otlier two figures on the left and riglit are also shown in the 
frontal and lliree quarters respectively. 

TTie face of the figure is very much crowded leaving no scope for 
knowing the other details. But the torso and tlie lower part are carved 
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having the property of frontaJ orientation of medieval cult icon. The 
broken headgear appears to be a cap which shows the impact of the 
local custom pertaining to the personal decoration as In the folk lore 
of the area. The image can be compared with the three-hejoded 
standing Shioa in the Partap Singh Museum Srinagar (Kashmir). 

A low relief sculpture, it is part of a dooijamb, The principal 
figure is bigger in size and the other two figures of this Trimurti are 
shown in three quarter. The headgears, althougli not very clear, yet 
show the decorative aims. The figures are having gentle smile on the 
faces and they are looking inwards which is a spirit of classical trends, 
The right figure is having the third eye. The outer part of the Gamoksh 
is decorated in the different forms of foliage. 

This low relief trimurti in GouJolcsh forms a part and parcel of 
the general scheme of decorations of the temple. 

Iconographlcally, the GaujakshtriinurUis compact and the way 
of delineating the thought has a flavour of Gupta period yet the 
contours of the figure speak of the medieval trend. 

The broken stone slab is carved in a high relief showing a Irimurii 
now mutilated, one attendant on the left and flying I'idyadharnin the 
upper part the sculpture. The one fine face of Trimurti Is partially 
visible and the shape of the Jafniukuta is visible. The female deity on 
the left appears to be Sarastxitt Her Veena is partially visible. She is 
wearing the necklace of the ticaiis, The goddess is shown with the 
full breasts. In the upper portion, the flying Vidyadtuira is holding 
some thing in the hands which is broken. She is vvcaring a necklace 
and armlets, long ear-rings and is supporting dfiommda coif^a-e in 
the flying pose. 

Although, carved in relief, the sculpture has the effect of an 
image in the round. The fufly rounded face of the Trimurti which one 
can identify as a composite image is showing Uie Brahmonfcrif Trinity 
of Brannm. Vfshnu and Sltiiia, The modelling of tlie other figures 
reflects to the competence of the sculptor. Tlic frontal face with definite 
chin and ornamentation of the figures is of medieval period. The flying 
figure and the attending goddess remind us of western Indian art. 


Siihjccr Matter 

It is an interesting representation of Shiva. The sculpture showing 
one face of the Shiva has three secUons on its vertical accession. In 
the lowest portion is square basement known as Brohmn bhaca. The 
second, one the octagonal (middle) is known as Vishnu bhaga while 
the third or the top-most is generally cylindrical Ritdrabhaga. The 
Rudrabhaga is known also by the name of Pujabhaga and is fixed in 
the circular basement. 

'These type of lingos are natural objects. Like the salagramas 
they were also fished out of a particular river-bed. The stone of this 
sculpture might have been fished out of the Bain. .Nodi which is flowing 
through the Suttonpur Lodhi. 

m. SHAKTA IMAGES 

The broken piece of a larger panel of the temple in a horizontal 
band. In the right side of the panel the goddess Sarasvati is seated in 
the laktasonia on a raised seat, which is not clear. The goddess 
possesses four hands, the principal ri^t and left hands holds the 
lute and the rosary respectively, Of the back hands, the right holds 
the lotus and left is shovm with a book which has a reference of the 
attributes in the Agni-pitrana, The headgear is simple with hairs locked 
in the centre. 

On the left side of tlie goddess, six musicians and dancers are 
shown in the horizontal panel. The bending and twisted bodies, with 
the raised hands indicate that they are going to strike against some 
instruments to produce sound and expression of keeping balance in 
the form of dance. 

Though, the sculpture is mutilated yet the form of the goddess 
and action packed drama of the musicians and dancers indicate the 
skill <^f the chisel of the period. This panel reminds us of the sculptures 
of the northem India found at Pinjore in Haryana of 10-11th century 
A.D, 

It is a base broken from the pillar of a temple. The base is made 
in the inverted lotus type, which brings out a rectangular panel with 
the relief image of the goddess Votshnaoi. The goddess is standing in 
the son^odapose with four hands. The principal right hand is broken 
but indicates Vorodn Mudm and the left hand, below the elbow, is 
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broken. Tlie back right and left (partially bfoken) hands hold the 
mace? and conch (shankha) respectively. The Valmii (vehicle} eagle is 
shown behind the feet in a stylised manner. She wears the jewellery 
and necklace whose pendent is hanging in between the breasts, A 
decorative girdle Is visible armlets are shown with two parallel lines 
and the head of the goddess is chopped off, Vaishnaoi is wearing a 
long garland of three parallel tines locked below like the jafamola. 

There are two female figures on either side of the V'aishrtaoi, 
seated in a vqjrasana adoring the goddess. One of the devotee figures 
is mutilated and the other on the right side with broken head is 
wearing a necklace and the armlets. 

Iconographlcally the form of the Vaishnaui is perfect as stated In 
the Rupamaridana. The full-rounded breasts \^th definite planes of 
the various parts of the sculptures, and the stylised eagle represent 
the post Gupta trends of tlie sculptural art. 

This ts a broken and mutilated piece or larger sculpture. It 
represents the dancers and a drummer. On the extreme left appears 
the goddess Vaishnaui with her Vahon eogte and holds a lotus stnUc 
in her right hand. The left hand is completely broken. The face and 
crown are mutilated. The other three figures wearing usual garments 
are in the action of dance. The back ‘slab in between the figures are 
decorated with different types of carving. The figures fire decorated 
with different types of carving. The figures are represented in abhanga 
and TVibhanpfi jwses. The faces and crowns are mutilated. Although, 
ihe sculpture is broken, yet M indicates the qualities of narrative 
relief of the medieval period. 

The eagle and stalk of lotus flower bold the clue to the 
identification of the goddess. Tlie panel is full of life, not only because 
of the graceful flexion and curv^es of the body, but also due to the 
modelling of the form. Tire figures stand out of the average. The faces 
and bodies are .shown in the frontal view. This goes very well with the 
stance of the figure. StnicturaJly speaking, the planes of the body 
surface, seem to be angular and not integrated with each other. 
Stylistically, the panel reminds us the art of western India, especially 
the plate No. XXXVin-20.=‘s 


Subject Afoner 

A part of the sculpture preserving the head and the part of the 
torso of a female deity, The dhurnmila coiffure and the crest, the head 
and quandaJ our ornaments, and the presence of the third eye are 
the indicaUons of the Parvati. The face has an expression of serenity 
and grace. The eyes are canned slightly in the diagonal accession and 
have heavy eves lids. The eye brows are well defined. She appears to 
he standing in a majestic pose. The tribli in the neck, full tips and 
breasts add charm to the goddess. She is ha\'ingthe usual ornaments 
with a piece of jewelleiy hanging from the necklace In between the 
breasts upto the girdle. The left hand of the god Shiva is touching the 
left breast of the goddess. The flexion of the body makes it a standing 
pose with probably two hands. She is wearing a heavy and long 
Vanmala. 

Stylistically the facial expression, rounded form of the face and 
plastic representation as the flexion of the body, wide, opened eyes, 
heavy and detailed decorations with definite planes are the indications 
of medieval period, 

A broken piece of sculpture preserving only the head and some 
upper part of the torso of a female figure Parv^atl The beautiful crust 
studded with pearls and gems on the head suggests the importance 
of the image. An imposing harido in the form of a huge bitn is there 
on the head. This is the representation of the dfiommfla'coifirtxre of 
the goddess, the consort of Shiva. Tlie pearls mukuta was dear to 
Parvati. Ihe ears have the fcitndla ornaments. The third eye in 

the forehcatl Is dearly visible. She is shovm with beaded necklace, a 
thread of wtilch is coming down beUveen the rounded full breast. 
Hands and die lower part of the torso are broken. From the fragment 
of the sculpture, a heavy Vhnrjmalu is visible. On the left breast of 
the goddess a hand is visible which may be of Shiva. This factor 
indicates that the male figures is broken away. 

The face has a heavjtiful expression oi serenity and grace. The 
eyes are wide open having heavy eye lids. The eye brows arc even 
defined with bow shaped raised lines meeting at the third eye. The 
lips and breasts are full aitd fleshy. There is tiivali on the neck. The 
face is characterised by t hat element of sophistication which breads 
from a cultured heritage. 
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The sculpture appears to be round but the back slab is fully 
attached which make the background to be flat. The heavy and 
detailed carving makes the image of medie%'a] period. 

A base of the pillar of temple containing the depiction of the 
river goddess. She is flanked by two female attendants and her voiian, 
the rnnfcra (a mythicala-acquatic animal). Of her two principal hands, 
the right holds the lootcr-pof and the left holds an elongated thing 
which may be a/is/i. One can presume from the analogy of a sculpture 
found front Agroha (HaiyanaJ tiiat the goddess stands in UieTyibhan^a 
pose with dhammila coifjure. She wears the usual ornaments and 
armlets the log Varmala is clearly shown. 

'Fhe sculpture, siirprislngh’ shows a sensuous plastic quality in 
the upper part, particularly in the torso, the breasts are full and the 
lips are protruding towards the right. The form is definite with separate 
planes. The dramatic appearance of the makra is in the lower sides 
of the sculpture. The high relief sculpture makes the representation 
indicative of the medieval period. 

The sculpture is a fragment of a door jornbwhere the lower part 
of the goddess Ganga is standing with Kdlsa in the left hand and 

like thing in the right hand. The goddess stands in the Tribhanga 
pose with the usual ornaments and dhammUa. coijfwe. In the lower 
part of the figure there is a dwarf figure, the goddess stands in a 
riiche. In the upper part there is a bend of lotus flowers and water is 
shown in the waves which endorses t he goddess of river the Ganga, 
And the human figure accompanied by tiie Naga appears to be floating 
in the water. 

The graceful standing sculpture has the ingredients of a lively 
form, Not only because of the graceful fiexion and curves of the body 
hut also due to the modelling of the form, the figure stands out of the 
average. The face is shown in the frontal view slightly turned in three 
[juarters view. This goes very well uith the stance of the figure. The 
full breasts with the sensuous hips and thin waist are the elements 
of medieval sculpture. 

A broken pillar of a temple, The goddess Ganga is shown with 
two hands, the left Js holding the Kumbaand the right is shown with 
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stalk of the iotus. She is standing on the stylized geometrical form of 
the crocodile (MakraJ in Tribhangapose. The goddess wears the usual 
ornaments with a long garland of/afomolatype. A small circular halo 
is shown. A semi circle in the upper part is decorated with foliage 
ending in a conical form. The two pillars on this relief sculpture are 
plain in the lower part but decorated in the upper portion. There are 
two female attendants on the either side of the goddess. The figure 
on the right side is broken and on the left, she is standing in the 
Tribhanga pose with a long garland and holding the mace and fuli 
blossomed lotus, with the dhamniilfi ooififirre representing on the head. 

The flat face, definite chin with the expression of serenity make 
the form of the sculpture lively. The details of the features of the face 
are mutilated. The flexion and curves of tlie bod}', with The soft 
modelling of the arms and legs, finontat pose of the face add charm to 
the figure. The angularity of the pose, meeting of the different planes 
indicate the regional llavour of the sculpture. The full breasts, stylised 
fomi of themakraare of medieval trend. The sculpture reminds us of 
the sculpture of Agroha’*^ (Haryana) of the same period. 

A pilaster, presumably of the facade of a temple, representing 
the depiction of the river goddess Gonga. On the sides of the goddess 
there are two female attendants. The Ganga is shown with her usual 
wdiona the inakra (a mythical acquatic animall. On the left lower 
part of her principal two hands, the right is holding the lotus stalk 
and the left is also holding the long staff the top of which is determined 
by a flower form with a few wavy lines. The goddess is standing the 
triblumga pose on the lotus pedestal with the hips towards left. She 
wears a long garland. TJiere are two flying tigures carrying lotus stalks 
in one of their hands. The other hands hold the crown Jointly. 

In the upper panel is the ka(a-makarwith two flying figures, and 
in the top portion is a huge pot (Kalasha) with an ornate Md. The pot 
doubtless is the mataphor of the watery character of the goddess. In 
the side panels of the Ganga, miniature human figures are shown In 
sepjuate decorative, vertical rectangles and on the extreme left and 
right the separate rectangles are shown wth galloping horses and 
the spaces in between are decf^rated with geometrical patterns. 
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The panel has the ingredients of a lively form of a sculpture. The 
figures are represented in the graceful flexion and ciirv'es of the body. 
The modelling of the form is definite but an air of suggestive 
sensuousness is visible in the representation of tlie goddess and the 
animals. The face is shown In the frontal view. In chiselling the 
sculpture, the planes of the body surface seem to be sometimes not 
integrated with each other, they are made to Join on the angles. The 
triangular spikes, the crown shown in the hands of the flying figures 
draw immediate notice. TTie definite chin of the face and crowded 
composition profusely decorated are qualities of medieval sculpture. 
The whole of the definition of the thought and form reminds us of the 
central Indian sculpture of the period. 

It is a broken pillar of a temple representing entrance to a 
religious place. The goddess Yamuna is shown standing on the 
murmasana in rrtbii£in£iapose. The goddess is shotvn with two hands, 
the left hand is holding the stalk of the full blossomed lotus flower, 
the right hand is broken mid the attribute of the right hand is not 
cle^ir. She wears the usual jewellery , necklace and armlets, Hie girdle 
is decorated and she wears a longjoiamalh type garland. The goddess 
wears the dhtimmiln coijfiire and the hair locks are falling on the 
shoulders. The Kurma (tortoise) is decorated with the patterns of the 
lotus flowers and rest of the relief sculpture Is mutilated. 

Stylistically, the sculpture is prepared in the middle relief, with 
the rounded modelling protruding hips towards right, graceful gesture 
and angularity in detlneatingthc thought and content, with decorative 
prominence of the Kurma are the medieval qLtaJities of the sculpture. 

The sculpture depicts the goddess Durga in Uie act of killing Uie 
buffalow demon (MaJiishasiira). Mahisliasiiramardini occupies an 
Important place in the po/idw/yafana system of worship in the Hindu 
pantheon. The warship in the local temple. The goddess is shown 
with ten hands and their attributes. In the principal left and right 
hands, she is holding the demon by neck and hairs are visible in her 
hand and spear (sakti) respectively, in the rest of the riglit hands she 
holds the arrow, javelin, sword, wheel mooti (chandra bimbal shield, 
arrow and skull cup. 'ITie right leg is kept on the demon and the 
trident is directerl to the body of demon. She is decorated with the 
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usual ornaments and headgear is not visible in the niche. The 
ferocious eves, soft definite modelling and decorated necklace, armlets 
and bangles are visible. In the lower left section there is a figure 
which might be the representation of Bhadarlcali. 

Stylistically the rounded breats. ferocious expression, 
composition in full of movement of action the flexion of the body are 
the mastery of the sculpture of the period. The crowded composition 
with the attributes and detailed chiselling of the sculpture are the 
elements of medieval period. 

A partially broken piece of sculpture. The eight handed goddess 
Durga is shown killing the demon (Mahishasura), In the principal 
right hand with a significant variation the goddess holds a bowl 
presumably containing JVfQclhii or honey that she relished iinmediately 
before the set out for killing the demon. The principal left hand is 
holding the neck of the demon and her left foot is placed on the 
demon. The attributes of the other hand on the right are sword> chakar 
and the fourth one Ls not clear, On the left one she is holding the 
shield anrl the other two are broken. The demon is depicted as buffalo 
who is shown as being pierced by the other right hand whose attribute 
is not dear. An additional female figure on the right of the goddess is 
of Bhndrofcnii wlio Is responsible for killing the demons Cimndn nnrl 
Munda The goddess is shown against a circular halo with beaded 
borders. She is decorated with the omaments-neckJace. armlets and 
bangles. She wears a beautiful tiara (chudal and the cffuamniilncoifjltre 
on the head with elongated ear rings, 

tconographically. the face is broad and flattened facial type with 
a specific chin, the flexion of the body is in the fjlbfianpa. The lower 
part of the sculpture is crudely modelled but on the whole the 
composition brings out the movement of action which the sculpture 
represents. We cjui compare the sculpture with Nomi ka-tal Haiyana 
of 10th century A.D.^" 

A broken piece of slab relief sculpture. The four hands of the 
goddess are visible where we can identify the attributes of tliree hands. 
One left hand is holding trisfuiin and the other is broken. The most 
interesting feature of deviation from iconographic norms, is in the 
principal right hand where she is holding a pot containing madhu**^ 
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or honey which the goddess relished immediately before she sets out 
to kill the demon. The right hand holds the sword. The necklace is 
visible, with a pendant hanging in the centre. She wears a dhammila 
coijjitre on the head with a beautiful Tiara (chuda). The floral form of 
ear ring Is visible. Tlie rest of the things are not clearly visible due to 
the bad state of the sculpture. 

The broad flattened facial type, with the summary treatment of 
the features plastic treatment of the arms Avtth sharp cuts are the 
features of medieval period. 

The goddess Is standing in the samapada posture on a raised 
pedestal with four hands and the back slab intact. In the upper right 
hand, the goddess holds shula (spearj and the principal right hand 
is in the oorda'mudra (boon bestowing gesture). There is a fruit 
(Matulunga) in the lower left hand while the upper left hand is broken 
'Fhe interesting feature of the image is that the goddess is shown 
flanked by two seated figures of the lions which are in mutilated 
condition, making for the rare iconographic feature of the Durga. 

it has the archaic simplicity and a natural treatment of the plastic 
surface of the sculpture which apparently is a crude expression. Parts 
of the back slab have not been sculpted to release the body out of the 
stone Ijlock. which makes it a relief sculpture. The total frontality 
and stifl’ness in the erection of the post of the figure are the factors 
which make the sculptor unable to rationalise form into a 
homogeneous whole. The sculptor cpuld not reach its intended mark 
of aesthetic excellence. 

A FIGURE OF THE FEMALE DEITY GAJA LAKSHMl 

The stone slab is careecl in middle anil high relief. The two handed 
goddess sits in lalitasana on a raised pjatlbrm. In the right hand she 
holds the shnnkftn (conch-shcH) and in the left harul full blossomed 
lotus is .shown, which indicates the two nidhies. She wears the 
jewellery' studded with nibies and a jewelled waist bant* ;,iiakhata) 
with the nvo elephants in the circular band carrying pitcl les fghatas). 
The goddess is wearing gifamidculn in dhnmmdn coiffure style. The 
ears have two long kundnlns. She is shown \rith full breasts, heavy 
hips, and rounded arms. The most interesting and rare feature is the 
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company of Garuda and Rubera on right and left, under the legs. 
There is a maker image in her feet on the pedestal. The pedestal is 
decorated but is not clear as the form is mutilated. 

Stylistically the sculpture represents the local folk influence of 
the province. The extended carving with stylised dhommiia co^ure 
and the significant accompanishment of Garuda and Rubera are the 
characteristics of the medieval school of sculpture. 

The sculptures of the Gaja Lakshml have been found in the 
medieval pertod in the other provinces where the image of the goddess 
was either carved in tlie centre of architava over the door way of the 
main structure. Whatever might have been the cult affiliation of the 
shrines, separate niches and slabs in medieval temples were also 
assigned to the goddess, where she was elaborately depicted.'" 

A broken piece of a bigger sculpture. The image of the goddess 
Lakshml is four-handed, shown standing in the abhanga pose. The 
principal right and left hands are broken but the right hand appears 
to be in vcada^mudra. Of the back hands the right holds the Srifala 
{coconut} and the left holds the full blossomed lotus flower. The head 
and the legs of the goddess is broken. She wears the jewellery necklace 
pen(.Iant hanging in the centre. The goddess wears the garland of 
jewels, armlets and studded girdle. Long jatamala type garland can 
be traced in the sculpture. 

Stylistically, the image of the goddess is chiselled in the simple 
and archaic character of the form, the plastic surface has been treated 
naturalistically and the hreats are full and round. Parts of the back 
slab have been sculpted off to release the body out of tlie stone block. 
Tills was done, obviously to impart to the body the roundity of volume, 
Tlie sculpture has achieved a partial success in this regard. Because 
of his Inability to rationalise the form into a homogenous whole of 
t he sculpture it lacks aesthetic excellence. The frontality and stiffness 
in pose with angularin- of the planes lake it to post Gupta period. 

A broken piece of pillar showing four handed image of the goddess 
Maheshwati. Of live principal hands, the right is holding the sufa 
(tarishula) and the left Is shown with the pot [skull cup} of the back 
hands, left is shown in the Abimya mudra with n>sarp and the left is 
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holding the snake the third eye is not visible. She w^ears the matted 
hair crown showing the dangling locks of conical crown. She wears 
two types of earrings, the mnJcm and roina kimdabi. Ihe back slab is 
carved out tn the middle relief of the floral pattern, The figure wears 
the sacred thread (yajnopavita) and the Tong VanmofcL Ttie body is 
broken at three places making trlbhanga pose. 

The simplicity, soft modelling, flexion of the body and the 
transparent drapery are Indicative of the early date of the sculpture. 
Bui the treatment of the decorative foliage and definite planes of the 
hea\'y ornamentation have the flavour of medieval period. 

Tills sculpture is broken below the thighs. The shankha-piinisha 
is a subordinate figure to the main image of the Vishnu sculpture. 
The sculpture is the round and is holdingS/ionJtha in both the hands. 
The headgear is conical. Long ear rings with the locks hair fall on the 
shoulders. Tlie figure wears jewellery and necklace and annlets. The 
uapnopOLTita (sacred thread) crosses the torso of theShnnkha PunLshn. 
The long garland is visible below the girdle. This is a standing 
attendmit figure in the tribhanga pose. 

Tliis rare sculpture is in tJie round. This beauLifu] piece of 
sculpture shows fair amount of sensitivity of the plastic surface and 
roLindity ol form, ITie contours are characterised by smoothly gliding 
lines. Tlie figure is in the frontal pose. E)etails of the face are mutilated. 
Tlie face is sensitively rounded and shows the liveliness of the flesh. 
But in spite of all these points of excellent modelling, the sculpture 
seems to be discervered from the classical bidlan rcportolre. The 
ornaments and jewelleiy, with angularity of form, point to the medieval 
character of the sctilpture. 

Broken piece of a larger sculpture where Ihe main image is 
broken away. Only an attending male figure on the left of I he sculpture 
is visible. Four smaller figures are visible in the ii[>per panels with a 
hrokeii elephajit. Tfie decorated halo of the main figure is partially 
visible. The aitendlng figure on the left of the sculpture appears to be 
standing in thetribhmi^inpose, with ihe Irrrtrmnidiln. having elongated 
earrings and Shrivnfsa in the centre of the chest which make the 
figure the gorl Vishnu. Tltv lower parts of the iintige and hands are 
broken. Indication of the long jotomnla is there. In the upper part 
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two figures are created, a male figure is holding the garland with 
both the hands and another one, a female figure is holding a lute 
which is the attribute of the goddess Sarnsuad, 

In the upper portion there are again two rigures in the flying 
posture holding the dnjm and another musical Instrument. The 
elephant is broken but indicates the presence of the God Indra. The 
above indications of the sculpture endorse the view that the main 
sculpture might be the marriage of the Shiva and Parvad. 

Stylistically, the decorated halo with geometrical patrons partially 
\1sible and angulailty in the plastic forms of girues, \vlth definite 
chin and decorated head gears are the indicaUons which endorse the 
flavour of medieval trend of the sculpture. 

A piece of broken sculpture. The left attendant figures of the 
main image Vishnu panel, the Padam-Nari and Shankha-Purusha 
are clearly visible. These two figures are standing in the TVtbhonga 
pose. The Padam*A*ari ts holding the full blossomed lotus in her right 
hand and the left hand is resting on the thigh, She wears the crown 
and jewellery, the necklace, the armlets and anklets. There is a garland 
and drapery is shown hanging behind the legs. 

The Shankha-Purusha wears the isin-croion. the necklace, 
armlets with serpentine fillets and earrings fkundalasj. The sacred 
thread (yajnopavita) Is indicated with a delicately carv'ed raised line. 
The right hand holds the Shankha and the left is resting on the left 
Ihigh. 

Tliese figures are carved sensitively out of the plastic surface 
and because of the roundily of the fomi in the higli relief sculptures 
they are also called attached sculptures. The frontal poses of the 
figures have movement and plasticity which is indicated by the 
irfhhnnga pose, 'Ihe moiJelling of the body shows the roiindity of form, 
subtle grace anrl liveliness of flesh and full rounded breasts in the 
Padama-Nari but the twisted bodies, ornamentation and the stance 
of the figures, point to tlie medieval character of the sculpture. 

This is a broken part of a larger sculpture. The main sculpture 
presumably represented Vishnu on the stele. In such Vishnu figures 
one usually notices the representation of Brahma and Shiva as 
attendant deities. The Deity is seated on a double-petalled lotus. He 
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is sitting In Ihe Lalitasana. The god possesses four hands of which 
the principal right is disposed in the varada pose while holding the 
rosan*’ and the pdncip^ left hand holds a pot Icomajidru). The 
remaining left one is depicted with the book, the upper right hand 
holds the sruk. The interesting feature of the sculpture is that it 
siiows three faces. The central one is the frontal view with the body 
and the two others arc the profiles. The fourth may not be visible. 
Tlie figures are wearing matted hair crown which is forming the conical 
shape. The upper part of the slab is shown in the semi-circle. 

Tills is a low and middle relief sculpture having the sacred thread 
^y^^nopav1ta) running down the left shoulder. On the right of Brahma, 
in the back panel the figures are broken and are of the swan, The 
goddess Sarasvatl Is on the left of the main figure. The circular form 
of halo is with seven petals of the lotus. In the upper part of the slab 
mutilated flying figures are visible. 

Stylistically and iconographIcaJly, the figures possess all the 
attributes of the Vishnu, The rounded face of the central figure and 
carefully modelled torso indicate the competency of the sculptor. Apart 
from an Inordinate flexion in the body of figure, simplicity of the 
expression and crowded figures indicate the thought and composition 
of medieval period. 

It is a broken piece of sculpture from a bigger slab. Two handed 
Indra and Indranl are reclining a bit against the elephant. Airacota, 
who is shown in the back. One of the apara/dancer is sitting before 
the Indranl, Tile gcxl is holding round pot or a sJiankhn in his right 
hand, and the left liand Is resting on the left thigh in the ua/riomudra. 
The goddess/ apsra is holding in her principal right hand a looking 
glass and the left hand is resting on ihe left thigh. The body is in the 
iribhanga. The god is wearing Ktriimidnaa which Is flat in the upper 
portion. The crown of the god is broken but the coijfme Is visible 
from the back, The sitting figure is partially broken and is haring 
Dhammifrtcoi^ure, The god is wearing the sacred thread fYaJnopavita) 
usual necklace. 

Iconographically the Airavata elephant, specific chin of the figures 
face and the torso are having the graceful modelling but the lower 
parts are having the crude form of modelling. The lifting of the left leg 
of the god and the goddess is suggestive. The sharp turns of the 
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liand of the god, the detailed carving are the flavours of the medieval 
period. 

it is a prepresentation of god Karttikeya who is known as a war- 
god. The upper portion of the can'^ed slab is disposed in the semi¬ 
circular form while the treatment of the tower part is in the nature of 
a recess as in a pedestal. Kortitkepa is seated in sufchasonct on a 
lotus placed on a lotus placed on peacock. The God has eight hands 
and one head. Tlie attributes in all the ei^t hands are not dear. Six 
hands are broken, the sev'enth and eighth left hands are most probably 
holding shields, bow and thunderbolt. The principal right and left 
hands may be holding Shokti in protection pose and boon bestowing 
gesture (varada-mudra) respectively. The figure of the god has all the 
usual ornaments and the attributes of personal decorations. There 
is an imposing necklace with a central pendant and a long garland 
like that of Vanmala of Vishnu. The matted hair crown is in a conical 
cap form which does not appear to be of Indian origin. The parallel 
lines of the crown form a cap similar to the ones found in the Seythian 
period. The other interesting thing is the oq/noputta that dangles down 
the left shoulder of the god. 

Tlie attributes in the hands whose traces are \1sible. will point 
to the identity of the figures as that of KrauncltabiTefto Kortffkeya'’^ in 
tnmstic image. Tlie broader chest, with thin waist, rvith sharj? cun^es 
stylised cap like crown are the indications of medieval trend. 

It is a relief sculpture broken from the larger panel. The God is 
sealed Jn tatitasonn on his Vahmta the swan, on tiie lotus seat. The 
figure of the god is four-handed. Tlie palm of the principal right hand 
is stretched out in a protection pose and Is holding a rosary. The 
principal left hand is resting on the breast of the Saritri. Savitri is 
seated on the left of Uic god. Out of the other two back hailds, the 
righl is holding snik (SRlfK) and the left is holding a book. The four 
faced god whose one face is not visible wears the Jatamui<uta and the 
goddess wears the /drtfmu/aita. The god is wearing the sacred thread 
(yajtiopavita) and the ornaments are not visible whereas the goddess 
wears the usual ornaments and one is flowing between the breasts, 
ITie left hand of the goddess is broken but the traces indicate that 
she may be holding the kamadaru (water pot). The halo is shown in 
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seim-circle whose inner part is not decorated but the outer part, 
u'hich is broken appears to be decorated with different patterns and 
n>1ng figures, 

Iconographic conventions associated wltli Brahma are visible 
from the attributes and jatamukuta. The modelling is soft indicating 
the mass and colour as the natural form. The swan is forceful with 
the decoration on it. Although carv'^ed in relief the sculpture has the 
effect of an image in the hound. The fully rounded face of Brahma 
and Savitrl and the torso of both the figures are carefully modelled. 
The lower parts are partially fully modelled and forceful depiction of 
the smne is Indicative of the competence of the sculptor. The sensitivity 
of the treatment of the left leg and particularly of the frontal right leg 
and the over all simplicity of the expression imbue the sculpture 
with a note of rate gracefulness. 

It is a low relief sculpture of Ganesh. He is shown seated on a 
lotus seat in the Mdhiirq/a'iilasana The visibility Is not clear yet the 
twirled trunk is taking a spherical sweet from the vessel ftill of loddcn 
held in the principal left hand. The god is wearing Sltara crown. The 
things in tlie background are not clear. The crude form and flat back 
ground with angular representation of the young Ganesha are 
medieval features of the sculpture. 

It is a panel of relief sculptures of some temple door-way. The 
right side of the doorway is having the image of Ganesh in M(ihar0a- 
Itlfisona seat ed on the Pnriamosami. The right arms of the four armed 
god are broken. The principal left hand is holding a pot full of sweets 
and back left hand is shown with the axe. The twirled trunk is taking 
a spherical candy from the vessel full of sweets. The figures are in 
the middle relief and Uie head and other parts are shown as young 
form. Tlie god is wearing usual ornaments and .snake sorred'diread. 

The other five figures in tlie independent panels are seated in 
the Afaiiarq/a-lffasnna All the figures are having two hands. The 
attributes in their hands are not clear but they are seated on the 
seats, having the similar crown. The upper portion of the niches is 
decorated with geometrical pattern in the crown form. These figures 
might be minor gods probably attendants to the god to whom this 
temple devoted. 


Silhjeci 

'Hie carving of the ligurcs is stylised. Tlte decorative motifs are 
based ptirely on the geometrical pattern and Uie figures which are 
carv'ed in the middle relief form are not clear. It shows the crude 
form of sculpture or of the plastic art. The st^disations and sharp 
angles in the figures amply endorse the thought of medieval period. 

A broken piece of a larger panel witli Ganesh representing the 
conventioTial four-handed form. The god is seated on the lotus seat 
in the MaharcgarUkiScuiCi which adds to the distinctiveness of the form. 
The principal hands, right and left, hold the noose and bowl full of 
sweet balls naddukal respectively. The right back hand is broken 
and left has the axe Iparashu) in it. The god wears the crown, the 
serpent thread and other usual ornaments. Th twirled trunk, taking 
a spherical candy from the vessel full of sweets is particularly pleading. 

The sculpture shows plastic quality. The pot-belly and the deep 
hole in the abdomen fall to show the sensitive plastic quality in the 
region. The legs are curdely carved. They show tlie angularity which 
is the quality of the medieval period. 

We can compare this sculpture ivith the Mathura sculpture 
|x 73 (18, 1512)1/^^ which is of the same period. 

It is a conventional four handed Gan pah. Due to the fragQc nature 
of the sand stone the two back hands are not visible. Tlie principal 
right and left hands hold radish and a. pot of Lcidulco respectively. 
The elephant headed god is having pot belly, deep naval hole with its 
I vvirled trunk taking c^'indy Iroin the vessel full of sweets. Tlie god is 
seated in Maharaja-lilasana on the lotus platform. The god wears the 
usual ornaments including the snake sacreti threcuf. TTie middle reUei 
sculpiLirc, though has a sensitive plastic carving in the tip[>er portion, 
yet its lornt is crude in lire lower part where the feet and legs have 
been shown In sharp angularity with the flat slab o! the stone on the 
back which is a peculiar quality of the mediev'al sculptitre. 

The image of Ganesh is caivcd in a very low relief and the form 
is mutilated. The god is sitting in Maharaja- Li I asan a. having the usttal 
onmments and snake sacred thread. The attributes and hands are 
not clear. Tlie style and plastic elements indicate the medlev^ form 
of the sculpture. 
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In the /jonchoiyatna system of worship, Gaiiesha is one of the 
principal divinities. It occupies an important position in Indian 
iconography. Here this god is dancing on a broken pedestal in an 
elegant pose of dance. Ute back surface is flat with tlie slab. Of his 
four-hands the principal pair is intact now. The remaining hands are 
completely broken and nothing is known about their attributes. His 
principal right hand is holding parsa {axe) or kuthara. and the left 
hand is hanging freely to control the bodily movements of the dance. 
The tusk is broken and is lifted towards left in the movement of dance. 
He wears the ornaments like armlets, tiara in the head and the snake 
as the sacred thread (sarpayajnopaxdta). 

The body is in the tribhanga pose and hands represent kadhasta 
^d gqfahasta poses. The side ways dangling sacred thread admirably 
brings out the swing of the dance, The carving of the taodv is quite 
sensitive and finished, but the sculptor could not negotiate the 
dlfferer^planes of the plastic surface into homogeneity of the body 
fabric. This feature together the well flnished ears in the stylised 
orm of parallel lines, Ekdonta, well laid ornaments with back stab 
making it a high relief fonn of sculpture, and the sharp angular 
representation would point to the medieval temple and formulation 
t>l sculpture. The four handed fonn of Nirityaganapati. as the motifis 
known ve^ commonly, is an tconographic form that is noticed in 
medical Indian scul,Mtire orWorthem India.«»In this connection we 
can refer to such a form of danrtng from Kiniauj {IIP). 


A mutilated sculptures of the Sun-God, broken from the forcer 
iKcce of sculpture. There is a genUe smtJe on the lace of the cod and 
eye lld,s twe drooping. The Ciirs are elongated. A tiara type crown with 
circular halo indicates the petals of the full blossomed lotus flower 


a IS a broken piece ycl the way Ihe ihuiii^l ol genUe smile shown 
on the face o) Ihe god and heavy eye lids bring .nil the form Tlie 
•stylised halo with details (mutilated with the passage of time) In 
carving speaks about the period of medieval trend ^ 


The image is coarsely modelled. The god 
blown lotus flowers. The god Is flanked by his 


is shown with the full- 
associated: Diindi and 
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PinfiaJa. The image is barken and rest of the things are not clear. 


The crudity of execution of fonn* the low relief sculpture, takes 
the image to 12tli century A-D, 

A broken piece of sculpture, depicts the five Tirthankaras in the 
two panels. On the left, side of the images, a symbolic temple Is 
depicted. The images are in low relief. They are sitting in the 
Ridmosona. Elongated ears, disproportionate body, detailed, carving 
of the temple are the medieval factors. The torso of the images is 
executed in the concave curves. The flatness of the faces, specific 
chins are the charactedsUcs of post Gupta period. 

The exquisitely carved image, shows the god standing on a lotus 
seat placed on a saptaratha pedestal. Ihe god wears a high cyllndrlcai 
crown adorned with diamonds. Jewels and pearl strings, coat of a 
mail and an under-garment secured by an elaborate girdle. 

The long boots which Is a characteristic features of north Indian 
sun images indicating Iranian influence, The god holds beautifully 
can'ed full-blown lotus flowers by their stalks. The carved round 
halo and a long Vanamala tyiie garland are executed in a detailed 
form. 

The donor couple is shown seated with folded hands. There are 
Danda and Pingala. Chliaya and Suvarcha and two Manus-the 
acolytes, spouses and sons of Siirya are shown on the right and left 
resi>ectlvely, Brahma and Vishnu occupy the stele on either side of 
the head. 

The detailed and decorated carving is of medieval trend. 

It is a broken piece of a panel of the sculpture. Only one figure is 
complete. The upper niche represents Sumantinath the fifth 
lirthankar seated in a diiynimutdra and In the vojraparyaii-kasaiia. 
There is no attendant but in the upper part of the niche there are two 
geese representing the iconographlc symbol of SiaTwintinol/L The figure 
wears the usual crown but In the upper portion there Is some sort of 
radiation form of the crown which is flanked by two geese. 
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Tiie figure represents the middle relief and plasticity of the fonn. 
but the flattened caiMng of the decorative patterns and the attributes 
of the Jaina god are of medieval trend. 


Maha\'int is seated on the lotus seat. There are two figures on 
each of his side, one is male and the other is female. The central, 
seated flgiire has the hands disposed in the d^ii/onamttdra and he 
sits in the vt^raparyan-kasaiia. In the frontal register of the pedestal 
there is an ornamental design, nondyocorta symbol flanked by two 
ions and other animal figures. The figure is nimb^ite and a conical 
crown Is shown a little over the nimbus. 

It is the representation of 24th tlrthankara of the Jains. In this 
IncamaUon. the Tirthankara was bom as Mahavira. His emblem Is 
lion. The male and female figures flanking the image of Mahavira are 
Matanga rakshn on the right and siddhoyika yoksht on the left. Both 
the figures are in sombhanpa pose. 


The stylistic feature of the main figure, plastic expression, the 
fiattended exjjression of the attendant figures, the conical crown, the 
chisimn of the torso are the medical features of the sculpture which 
reminds us of the other sculptures of the period. 

A fragmentary sculpture with low degree workmanship 
represented with four male figures seated back to back in dhynno 
mudrn representing the cardinal points. The symbol of Hon indicates 
the Mahavira, the 2^th Tlfrdumkara. These four figures are seated on 
the raised platform. The attendants of Mahavira are mutilated hence 
c^anaot be recognised. Tlie Hen like chest, ihrn waist and elongated 
ears are the characleristJcs of Join Tirthanfcrjra. The licads of the 
seated figures are mutilated. 


The composition of the sculpture is peculiar to northern India. 
The workmanship is cnide, the figures have a flattened treatment 
particul^ly of the chest and shoulders. The sitting posture does noi 
convey the thought infused in it. The carving of the animals is oflow 


y’® platform. The broken image 

depicts the Padamsana, 'Hie full-blown lotus is an Indication that 
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the image belongs to Namtnaiha the 2jst incarnation of the 
TTrof/ionlcara. The modelling of the seat and of the legs, lacks the 
roundtty of form. 

Tliis is a beautiful image of the 22nd Tulhankora'Noininatha. 
He is flanked by a male and a female figure, both standing. The god 
is seated in the diufaiiamitdm. He sits with his right foot placed on 
the left thigli. The figure is nimbate. and a conical crown is showTi a 
little over the nimbus. The attending figures are in the Tribhauga 
pose. Sarua/ifina is shown on the right and omhilca on Uie left of the 
god. The Shniialasa is visible on the chest. 

The god is seated on tlic 3a;.;faraffia pedestal, llie cani^ing of the 
animals appear to be in the round. The detailed carvirig. sharplines 
of the torso, specific chin and crowded composition are the 
characteristics of medieval period, 

A fully carved and seated in dfu/ancjmudra image of the Jaina 
Tirthankara is made of marble stone. The god sits with his riglit foot 
placed on the left IJiigh. 'Fhe Sfiricaisn is shoiAm on the centre of the 
chest. Tlie lion like chest, thin waist, bow type eye brows, heavy lids 
iind a gentle smite are the main features of the image, line god wears 
the curled hair cro\^Ti with alongated ears. 

Tlie sharp lines of the eye brows specific chin are the medieval 
characteristics. 

'fhe broken (mage of the god depicts the Podmasona. Mahavira 
is seated on the raised platform. He is flanked hy a male and a female 
figures, both standing and <ire broken. Tivo lions are visible in the 
lower part of the seat. 'I’he head of the god is broken. The curv-^es of 
the torso are in the concave lorm. 

The modelling of the animals and Ihe [larallel lines of the osona 
is of poor rjiiality, Tlie Hanked images in theTribhanga pose are devoid 
of movement. 

The architectural piece of a ciooijamb of a building which 
iiiflieates a flying gandharva in the centre. The panel is decorated 
with difierent motifs in foliage. On the either side of the gandharva 
ap|)ears to be a cascut of die relics in a symbolic form. The car\’ing is 
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done in a geometricaJ way keeping in view the central figure of the 
gandharva who is holding some thing on the head. 

The chiselling is done on the geometrical pattern, simplicity of 
details has been derived from the geometry. This piece of sculpture 
does not throw much light on the centre of sculpture, hut it is of 
medieval mainstream. 

V. MISCELLANEOUS IMAGES 

This Is an unfinished piece of stone which represents the initial 
planning of the sculpture. This piece shows how to carve an image of 
a head wth various measurements laid down in the various books. 
The importance of the piece lies in the fact that it indicates that there 
was a workshop of sculpture where modelling was undertaken. 
Moreover, this type of stone is available in the vicinity of Dholbaha. It 
indicates the different steps involved in modelling of a sculpture. 

It is a stone piece of plinlh of a building. A lute player is depicted 
upon it. The fonn of the sculpture is mutilated, yet one can gather 
the theme of the composition. The modelling of the figure Is cnide. 
The player sits in a peculiar pose. The face and the hands are not 
visible yet he appears to be relaxed. 

The figure is carved with the details of the different planes of the 
body. The body is shown in three quarters. Modelling of one plane 
does not coincide with the other, the execution of tlie arms is poor. It 
has the elejoents of medieval period. ■ 

This Is a broken piece of a larger sciilptore. Both the figures are 
broken, one figure is female and the other being male. Tlie female is 
standing in the tribhanga pose, holding lotus flower in the rigid hand 
and the left resting on the thigh. She wears a garland and other 
usual jewellery and the head, though mutilated, yet represents 
cihammlla coiffure, Drapety^ is sliown below the torso. The male figure 
whose head is broken holds shnnk/m in the right hand and his left 
hand is resting on the thigh, Tlie jewelleiy. necklace, armlets and the 
sacred thread fyajnopavital are partially visible. This figure is wciiring 
long garland. Jolarnalfi type. 


Subject Matter ^3 

Tliese two attendants, pcuima-nort and shonk^tn-purus/ia might 
have been accompanying the main deity probably Vishnu, whose 
Image is broken from this piece. 

The figures are soft and subtle representing the flesh. The form 
is round with a lot of movement in the frontal pose. The images appear 
to be In a relaxed pose, sharp cun'es and angles the ornamentation 
and sensed representation are the flavour of medieval period. 

A fragmentary sculpture showing in a niche, the representation 
of a male and female figures standing in the abhoiica pose. They are 
cuddling one another. The warrior touches the chin with the right 
hand and the left hand of the female figure is resting below the breasts. 
The headgear is Hat and the hairs are shown in a round knot on the 
back. They wear the Jewellery, necklaces, armlets, and anklets, the 
necklace of the female figure has a pendant hanging down the breasts. 
The warrior has a small sword in the waist and one large drapery is 
hanging down on the sides of the figures. 

The sculptures has the ingredients of a lively form. Ills not only 
due to (he graceful flexions anri curves of the bodies but also due to 
I he modelling of the forms, that the figures stand out of tlie average. 
The wan-ior is shown from the from but the lady is shown in three 
tpiarters of the face. But structurally the jilanes of tJie body surface 
are not integrated witli each other, Tiie face is flat i,vith definite chin, 
and anatomically the faces are biggej as compared ratio proportionally 
with the other parts of the bodies. These are the signs of medieval 
sculptures of Western India, The hair style and poses can easily he 
compared with plate no, XXX1II*9 of Western Indian Art.^ 

A female figure is depicted in the niche of a broken stone, The 
bead is mutilated. She is standing with two folded hands. She is 
wearing a decorated drapery in a geometrical form, whose comers 
are sharp. She is depicted in the frontal view but the feet are shown 
from the side. 

Tire figure represents the cmde form of modelling. There is no 
rou ndity of ibrrii. The different planes of the body are Hat and lack 
1 he flesh of the body The decoration and angularity are medieval 
(rends, hut the figure has the folk influence upon ft. 
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A broken stone slab that depicts the female image whose head 
is broken. The figure is standing in the frontal pose. Her hands are 
Joined together indicating devotion. Her drapery below the torso is 
noteworthy. It Is tied at the waist and the lower part of ft makes a 
semi-circle and ends make a conical form. Tlte chest is broad and 
the waist is thin. 

The figure is modelled in such a way that the lilgh relief sculpture 
appears to be round. The different planes of the irody do not have 
any relation with one another. The contours are harsh. The figure is 
fiev^oid of movement but simple in appearance. No decoration has 
been done. The different conical forms Indicate tJie medieval period 
of the sculpture. The archaic heaviness of the drapery is the indication 
of the folk art of the period 

The present sculpture represents the royaj hunting scene frorn 
a broken panel. An iisiia) there is a royal party, one of the persons is 
ridtng on the elephant and the rest on foot, and the lion is shown 
fighting the elephant. In this envotionai drama, one male figure is 
shown in between the tw^o animals. He is trying to push sharp edged 
weapon into the lion. The modelling of the animals fs gracefully done 
to achieve the required effect of dramatic action of the fight, 'fhe 
figures are having headgears anrf usual ornaments. The figure on 
the elephant is full of action, 

Anatomically, the animals and figures are in proi>orttons. The 
action of the fight Is full of life. The figures represenl the sharp curves 
of the l>ody which nairates the elasticity of the body. Planes are sharp 
and represent separately ihe dtffereni parts of the body of the human 
being as well as of the animals. Tlie lion and the elephant are vested 
with the force which they ought to posst^ss, U represents the social 
.iTid royal life of the rnedtcviil period. 

'FhJs is again a broken panel of the temple, fixed in the base of a 
building at the site. Different rectanguhir panels are created, Each 
one is embodted by a seated figure in the (nWosnaand ail are holding 
a mar-e* like thing in their hands (which is not clearl. One huge figure 
is emerging out oJ the niche whose upper pari is totally broken The 
al)ovc pan of tliese relId'panels is decorated with the foliage mid the 


lower part is plain. The omanients and headgears are in mutilated 
form. 

Stylistically, the division of figures in the difTerent panels created 
with the help of pillars, is of western Indian art. The figures are well 
modelled and fully represent the plastic elements of art. It may be 
the part of a narrative relief sculpture of the site. The detailed 
decoration in the upper part and poor realisation of form in accordance 
of space is the medieval trend of the panel. 

This, a broken piece of architectural penal, is the base of a temple. 
In this panel five figures are visible in five separate compartments. 
The extrement left figure is seated in the iajlitasnnha\lng a mace like 
thing in right hand. The second and fourth figure from the left are in 
the dancing pose. The central figure Is shown In the flying pose. The 
figure on the right comer is mutilated but Indicates the sitting posture. 
The usual jewelleiy is visible. Out of the five figures, the three are 
wearing long earrings and necklaces, Headgears are mutilated. 

The panel is full of action, the twisted and protruding bodies are 
depicted with flat faces of the attached sculptures. The modelling of 
the torso of the three figures, t, 3 and 5 Is soft and graceful. The pent 
up energy is visible, The two dancing figures are angular and chiselling 
is of tow degree, it appears that this panel is the pari of a larger 
iiiirratlve sculpture of the period. Tliis sculpture has an affinity with 
Western Indian sculpture of the Somatli Phase II,“ 

Tills Is an architectural fragment of a temple base fixed in a 
religious place, TIktc are three figures of musicians and dancers in 
one panel. 'Hie figures ol mulilated. One of lliem is plajlng on tlie 
dniin, niher two are in the action of dance, 'fheir faces are mutilated. 
The iigures artr wearing necklaces and armlets and in the central 
female dancer, I he ilrapcri' in the lower parts is visible. 

'fhe other projected panel depicts a male figure sitting in the 
/nigasnno. Tlie right hand is holding a sword like thing and the left 
hand is not clear, 

The pivot of medieval sculpture is the human figure. The 
sculptor's prime concern does not seem to have been the 
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representation of the idea of humaniity as such. This fact is visible in 
the seated figure which indicates it forcible insertion in the panel, 
Tlie chiselling of well proportioned figures with twisted plastic bodies. 
shar|5 angularity, overcrowdedness of composition, remind us of the 
architectural panels of the same period from western Indla.“ 

A broken piece of the entrance of a temple, depicts the Kala^ 
makara in the continuation form. They are joined with beaded laces. 

The Kata-moJcora images are decorated wdth details and depict 
the quality of narrative relief sculpture. 

The broken piece of a pillar base is fixed in the basement of the 
temple at Dholbaha. It represents the KaZsho like basement with 
floral decoration. The straight lines on theKoishadepicts the medieval 
trend, 

The sculpture represents a lady standing in tribhanga pose. Her 
one hand is broken and the another holds the scarf. Her left broken 
hand was raised upwards. From the orientation of form. It appears 
that the sculpture occupied its place on a wall of a temple. Such 
representations are referred to as the Sura simdaris or the divine 
damsels. The ornaments and drapery of the figure are indicative of 
the Importance of the status of the fi^jre. 

Tills is a part of pillar base as in Fig, 83, It is again a Kalsha 
type base of a pillar. The left side of the pillar Is broken where a 
human figure is visible. The decoration of the base Is made with the 
help of parallel lines and floral motifs. 

It is a broken piece of a temple. The motif Is not clear. The lohis 
is circular fonn is visible. It is carv'ed in a low relief. The sides have a 
similarity of the KaJa Makar images. 

Tlie broken piece of a car^^ed pillar depicts the floral decoration 
in the small retangular panels. It Is a low relief form of carving, which 
do not make a specific pattern. 

This is a broken piece of pillar base. The geometrical design Is 
executed in low relief. There are two straight lines and three 
semicircular forms in this piece of sculpture. 
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The piece of a pillar base depicts the geometrical pattern as in 
Fig, 88, The low relief fonn of chiselling do not depict a specific or 
continuous design. 

A small piece of a temple stone. Only one full-blown lotus is 
visible in the low relief form. We cannot make out opinion about the 
definite form and purpose of the sculpture. 

This is a broken piece of a carved pillar. One image of the Kofa- 
Makara is visible. The pillar appears to be elaborately decorated. In 
the upper portion some floral design is also visible. The carving is 
done in the middle relief form. 

This is a decorative panel, depicting the semi-circular form of 
decoration. This Is a peculiar type of decoration with the lotus petals. 
The design represents the continuity as in the narration form of 
sculpture. The carving is in the low relief of form but execution is 
coarse and stylistic. 
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CHAPTERS 


Style and Technique 


ICONOGRAPmC EXPRESSION 

The signincance of medievaJ sculpture is the human figure 
although the sculptor's prime concern seem to be the representation 
of the idea of human faith as such. In this art there are two types of 
human figures. The first categoiy includes the images of various cult 
deities represented with static grace and fiawJess proportion, and 
frequently set within temple designs with ratha projection and 
vSlidthfina spires^ the forms of the second type of figures are Imbued 
with movement and torsion of the body limbs with inordinate 
emphasis on gestures and postures. 

The most prominent development that took place during the 
period is the growth of temple architectural styles. The art of sculpture, 
however, did not lose importance—it rather got a fresh lease of life in 
the shelter of temple walls anrj the sanctuni cellar. The most important 
of the Punjab sculpture are the deities belonging to Hindu pantheon. 
These were prepared according to the norms of the Shl^poshaslra 
composed during the period.* 

Making the figures follows the principles as adopted by the 
craftsmen of Mathura and then at Sanghol in Punjab^ Natural profiles 
and grace along with smile allure the visitors.^ 

The sculpture tradition which was prevalent in North India was 
not found in South or the western India. It was otmously determined 
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by religion and region * IraportanUy it represents a particular people 
and their faith.® 

The sculpture was always an inseparable part of temple complex. 
Sometime it was sponsored by the social group, ethnic segment, and 
also by the landed aristocracy or ruler of the region concerned. The 
sculptor or the craftsmen were the tool in the hands of patron. 
Wliatcver the patron wished it was executed in tlie way it was desired. 
The method and style which the sculptor employed was not the 
concern of the patron. He only organised the whole complex. It has 
beer^ gathered trom the past pages of history the masses worshipped 
the Crods arid Goddesses to which they held greatly peace giving spirit. 
Art of sculpture being the oldest held sway over the minds of Asian 
people from tlie ancient Umes. Irrespective of patrons. Visual art reign 
the heart and soul of the men of the Ume. 

Judging the artistic excellence of the sculpture or art is the 
present day academic exercise, it cannot be Isolated from all-India 
profusion of style of plastic an. Temple of North® intiia along with 
sculpture are of different style and idiom from South India which are 
mostly rock-cut. Hence, the standard of Judgement and appreciation 

are quite different from each other, Religion and philosophy arc the 
main basis of all these. 

Various places of Punjab hav'e yielded different types of sculpture 
This definitely establishes the fact that sculptures were either 
imported from far off centres or the sculptors were invited to make 
the idols in Punjab. Some sculptures of Mathura and Sanghol reveal 
the insertptionaF evidence of artists as also the patrons (C. 
Swaramurti*lndian sculpture). 

The image of Vishnu [Fig. 5J from Dholbaha (Doaba regionl and 
Vishnu from Malwa region IFig. 2) me depicting the canonisation of 
the past resulting in thinking the e.xperlence of creative and spiritual 
aspect has produced a good art of equal standards. The attributes 
and the poses as laid down in Vis/uo/d/wnnfron and Rupfinuindha’^ 
are adopted to create the sculpture. The thought in three cult images 
IS infused according to the laid down canons of die cull-images 
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Iconographic analysis of sculpture is as follows; 

1. Vaishnavtte sculpture 

2. Shaivite sculpture 

3. Shokta sculpture 

4. Other gods and goddesses. 

Vishnu was thought as the supreme god. After Brahma created 
universe Vishnu, who had been sleeping in the primeva] ocean on 
thousand headed snake Shesha. awake to reign from the highest 
heaven Vaikuntha. Stmultaneousiy with the emergence of various 
gods, Brahmanism was assimilating of popular cults. The Vaikunth 
mountain'’ became sacred to Vishnu just as Kailash to Shiva. The 
Brahmanical religion, which evolved through a process of syncretism 
with popular cults, was based on the doctrine ofBlinfcH. The concept 
of ehnfcfi was first expounded dearly ostensibly by Krishna himself 
in Bhagwat Gita. The following images were under the Influence of 
tliis monument throughout different places In the distant past, Vishnu 
(Fig. 5) Parvail Kartikya, GanesK Dancing Gartasha (Fig. 

64). Lakshmi, Gq/ Lakshmi Mahestuxiari, Sco'ciswcdU Ganga (river). 
MfifusasuT’Mandani (Fig. 19). Brafuna Uma-McUiesujar (Fig. 29) and 
MahmAm etc. 

Of all the Brahmanical sects Valshnavism'“ became the most 
popular under the patronage of rulers of those times. The adoption 
Ilf various deities, beliefs and superstitions hy Vaisnavlsm indicates 
that it assimilated different popular CLilts and substituted faith for 
logic. It, therefore, acted as an effective instrument for reclining the 
masses to their lot and maintaining the social division based vama. 

Since the sculpture is an object to help the concentration of 
mind (dhyan yoga) It faces the devotee, and its attributes, flexions 
altitudes are all gathered on the surface so as to draw' the devotee's 
eyes .straight on them fill his mind (soul with its entire and total 
presence). 

VaishnavaJte” images reign supreme in the different areas of 
Punjab which is visible from the surface findings of region. Second 
comes the Shaivite (mages found here and there, Shiva is one most 
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important and largely worshipped god In India and South-East Asia. 
Many temples were built up in Kashmir and in south India. These, of 
course, sculptures were made for the purpose of worship in all regions. 
As stated earlier these sculptures were made to order by the patrons. 
Within the patrons were Buddhists. Hindus or Jains, they got these 
sculptures made by die master craftsmen as has been described by 
C, Siwamamurti. ConsequenUy. the SWlpin (as these were known in 
ancient times) made these sculptures according to the canons of this 
art as laid down in Shd/j-Shastras, like Vishnu-dharmofrapura, 
Rupmandan and (.ftitrnldfcs/uin etc. The descendenfcs of these families 
still alive and making sculptures, temples religions monastries. 
TJiey live in AJimedabad and Kamatak and Orissa etc. Sir John 
Marshall famous British archaeologisl has discovered several Imgas 
andyonus m the Indus Valley excavation finds. Obviously worship of 
Shiva and ShakU has been prevalent as back as live thousand years 
indja culture. Many forms and symbols of Shiva have been found 
and worshipped in Punjab. Afarsya*Puran,'“ describes exhaustive 
guidelines for the exeeuUon of various forms and various attributes 
o iva. and. the skiUetl craftsmen followed the instructions in toto 
But It should be remembered that the religious sculptures ofdlfrerenl 
provinces of India, and south Asia, never look similar to the one 
lound in ^hmir and the other found in South India or then one 
Dund m Indonesia. The physlonomiral features always difTer, The 
same thing happened in the feature of Mathura Budha. Gandhara 
Budha, Cyionese Burilia and Chinese Budha. Famous Chinese monk 
Pa-hian who visited Buddhist places of worship, and staved for fortv 
years in India has left a graphic account of sculpture in India in 
general and that of Punjab and particular. These sculptures 
sanctuaries, and temples were destroyed by Hapatalitles. 


DECORATIVE SCULPTURE 

Whether the sculpture of Punjab was made in Punjab itself or 
brought here from outside, they manifested aesthetic and sensuous 
aspect, of human spirit. Hence, it is visible from the renianants master 
pieces that these sculptures displayed beautiful and decorative 
aspects of sculptures displayed beautifiil and decoradve aspects of 
sculpture. This was a main determining factor of medieval Puntab 
AKso, whether it was relief sculpture and indixidual figurative 
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sculpture, every sculpture reflected aesthetic tiupartance human 
figure, or dresses, ornaments or the head dress, everything was 
chiselled in accordance with the decorative value of the subject matter 
as also the laws of making sculpture were kept in view. Apart from 
the sculpture of human figures depicting variety of Gods and 
Goddesses. Tbe depiction of flora and fauna was also made with full 
aesthetic sense of artistic splendour (Fig. 38). 

Not only this, secular themes were also depicted on the outer 
walls of the temples which was considered the reli^ous need of the 
hour, which proved that medieval artists were equally conscious of 
this aspect of art (Fig. 87). Wliether Ihe stories represented a legend 
or narrative in nature, music or dance scenes every even from life or 
classics were chiselled but of artistic skill of great craftsmen of the 
medieval period which resulted in perfect form (Fig. 891, 

2. ARTISTIC FORM 

The Punjab sculpture which reflect ihe artistic spirit of the people 
of Punjab as also the taste of Patrons as well as the sculptors which 
created immortal images in stone. 

Late nineteenth and the twentieth century developed the cadre 
of dedicated art historian, viz.. Henrich Zimmer, Memo Rau, Stella 
Kramrisch, Herman Goetz. S.K. Saraswati and Nihar Ranjan Ray, 
who appreciated and understood the real meaning of Indian art. and 
secondly formulated theoretical historical methodological principles 
of Indian art. These savants, along with A.K. Coomarswamy. fully 
understoorl the true spirit of Indian art, specially sculpture, secondly 
how to disseminate the true significance of this art throughout 
academic world abroad. TJits was never done before. German speaking 
schnlars from Austria and Germany were the great academician who 
were thrilled by the mystciy' of Inrlian art. They spent whole of their 
precious life in discovering the hidden meaning of Indian sculpture. 
Ill fact, these scholars elevated the status of Indian art, specially the 
Punjab sculpture, w'hat it Is today. It cannot helittk^d just in a cursory 
manner as some people would appear to do. 

It is observed that in the non-cult Images various forms of tlie 
sculpture, depicting the rtlfferenl legends from social life, are 
delineated with skill of the craftsmen. The flora and fauna In relief of 
the sculptures were Hrtistically well exetuited suiting the main subject- 

inatter. 
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*< raedlevaJ sculptures of Punjab appears to be 

distinct of all forms. There were Indications of forms which developed 
out of current religious tantricism of the day. But it carried influences 
outside the frontiers of Punjab. Doubtless to mention here that 

Ma hura school of Kushan art had definite influence on these 
sculptures, 

Sciflptures of human male and female manifest the sumptuous 
parity of hum^ soul as conceded by the sculptors. Artistic excellence 
was achieved by the craftsmen having past experience either at 

The ^eat significance of medie\'al Punjab sculpture lies on two 
major factors, viz., making human figures, secondly rehgious deitts 
representog different Gods and Goddesses worshipped by the people 
oi the region where temples were built.*® ^ ^ 

1 element at these sculptures was over-decoration of Dna« 
and goddesses with all sorts of ornaments then used ho 

devoSs' torVv^^^^^ """ 

m Sret^n^u 

Mahavir. Ram and Krishra* TT^^iItTf n°eODle'*f'^'r 
sculpturaJ being.*- ^ til* 

spirituality gave birth to new (deals establishing a^ef/CSu'^ 

The spiritual values of life had been ra<;* ^ .r 

In this period. The looks detached from the mortal world and 0 !””“'^ 
something supermandane and enjoying supreme bliss. 
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CHAPTER 4 


A Comparative 'N^sion 


CHARACTERISTICS 

Temple architecture becaitie a recogfiised factor in the artistic 
expression of the post-Gupta period. It developed froin the simpler 
forms to complex ones. In ^s period, sculptural elaboration became 
the key note of the Hindu temple architecture and the iconography, 
whicli formed an integral part of the temple, became more comply. 
This elaboration of the iconographicaJ forms is also noticeable in the 
medieval texts on architecture and iconography which must have to 
a limited extent served as guide-books for Indian craftsmen. For the 
proper understanding of the iconographic forms and nature, it is. 
therefore. Imperative to have some knowledge of Hindu. Buddhist 
and eJain religions and mytliology. In this connection, a marked 
tendency of mutual borrowing of iconographic tyi^es between vanous 
religious systems should also be borne in mind. The artistic tradition 
which emanated from Madhyadesa, however, crossed its geographic^ 
Ijoundaries soon and left an abiding influence on the art of the Ptmjab, 
It la. however, in the architectural sculpture and in the contemporary 
faiths I hat oLir concern Ls mtJi tlieir aesthetic effectiveness in knowing 
nature, in the austere expression of the faith the Brahmanic 
sculptures express a super human energ>' and the cosmic forces 
with all Uieir beauties of creation Bi\d borrors of destruction in the 

Punjab sculpture,^ 

The most significant quality which characterises India's art forms 
j$ their Inner life movement, their dynamism. The main purpose of 
an image Is to afford a direct experience of this life movement, in 
other words, of the breath and sap of life which is a fundamental 
precondmon of being and becoming. The humanist orientation of 
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Indian art lies in this liuman experience. The Vishnu dliarmotaram 
calls It Chetaiia. full consciousness, which informs even the most 
calm, composed and serene yoga images of the Shiva and the 
motionless image of Vishnu reclining on the Anatanaga. 

The surface quality of a sculpture, that is its structural 
organizaUon. formal arrangement, its logical principles of proportion, 
balance harmony etc. though considered important, was not 
considered significant by itself. Most significant was whether the 
sculpture made was a unified and coherent live entity. Looking at 
the Indian sculpture, one feels that much of this art can possiblvbe 
appreciated and understood by observation and perception of the 
idea; images and feelings all have their role to play, Unfortunately, 
medieval interpretations in terms of iconography and the texts of the 
religions have missed the meaning of Indian art. 

A cult-sculptures of medieval Punjab obeyed a rigid formula, a 
fixed canon and had to fulfil their purpose of being Instruments of 
concentration, and %vhen they had done so. they had partially fulfilled 
the purpose of their creation. Writing about the images of this period. 
Kramrisch said, As Yantr<^ they belong to an 'applied art’ where 
value is not connected with artistic quality, it lies In the service which 
they render to the devotee during puja. The innumerable medieval 
images of Buddha, Visnti. Uma-Mahesvara and others are scarcely 
more than figured Yantras,"=* ^ 

But. “different in purpose, and to a considerable degree in effect 
from the cult-images are the multitudes of the figures into which the 
walls of temples seem to dissolve."^ Even here quantity, rather than 
quality attracts more and more, both the craftsman and the clonar 
and with passing of time, over abundance of figures, sculptures and 
exuberance of details keep engaged and eyes of I he devotees, 

The motifs and narrative panels in Punjab are reminiscent of 
early classical wealth. There are scenes of discourse, of episodes of 
mythological stories, miihunas as well as mithuna-couples frieres 
of animals, warriors, musicians and dancers etc. which are generally 
not regulated and restricted by prescriptions as the ‘images* are ^ It 

is in them that the middle ages reveal a subtle and hich-breH 
sophistication."* ^ 


A Con^}arative Uteton 


Sculpture ts essentially three-dimensional art and plasticity 
had been the basic quality of Indian scLtlpture from the earliest times. 
The flatness, inherent in a linear trend, could have but very little 
appeal to the Indian sculptor. Therefore, it would be wrong to suppose 
that the flat linear trend on the medieval concept was valid for the 
whole of India/^ The Punjab re^on had the vaiy^g impress, which 
recorded certain concessions to this linear trend. In this territory its 
impact was slow and gradual. 

The human figure, pivot of medieval sculpture of the Punjab 
was systematised into definite canons, namely of iconographic norms 
of proportions etc. The Punjab art has always been essentially a 
religious art, and with the standardisation of the canons in the 
medieval phase all the sculptural activity came to be governed by 
canonical prescriptions. There was no scope for Individual artistic 
experience. The result is a mechanical styllsatlon in accordance with 
the iconographic standards that were based on the vision and 
experience of old masters. 

As a Ydnfra, the image has to suggest the divine being in the 
totality of his presence, endorsed with all his attributes and 
accompanied by his attendants. This type of Images in Punjab demand 
a composition that takes shape of Stele in which the figures are graded 
in a number of surfaces in accordance with their respective 
importance. The heights of the figures are also regulated accordingly. 
TTie principal figure faces the devotee. The cult images resemble one 
another in form and composition, except the attributes and 
accessories which distinguish one from the other. 

The study of nature and character of the Punjab sculpture may 
further be studied separately under the following heads; 

1. Sculptures of Gods 

2. Other divinities 

3. Descriptive reliefs 

4. Ornamental work 

5. Sculptures work 
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SCULPTURES OF GODS 


Nothing Illustrates more forcibly the conservative force of 
religious traditions than the divine images of the medieval Punjab. In 
contrast to the degraded forms of men, and occasionally also of gods, 
which we meet with In the relief sculptures, the images of gods and 
goddesses In the round are made in summarising the rounded volume 
in the direction of flat surface and linear angles. Swelling and smooth 
round fines develop sharp edges; compositions tend to become line 
arised. and cun-'es that had so long been convex turn into the concave. 

Take for instance the divine image of Vishnu from Janer and 
Image from Dholbaha (Fig. 2 and 11). The images show the 
characteristics of medieval style which attempts to combine 
iconography with ornamentation and there is no attempt to combine 
naturalism with dhlne idealism. The treatment is less satisfactory 
than that in classical period, but the continuity of tradition Is 
unmistakable. The standing image and heads from Dholbaha (Fig. 7 
and 11) are profusely decorated with ornaments. The details of 
ornaments are executed with meUailous care. Uie halo of lotus leaves 
form a very characteristic mode of decoraUon. The head dress of 
Vishnu is richly elaborated (Fig, I). The face Is somewhat stiff and 
rigid and larks the elegance and idealism of the Gupta period. 

Tllc faces oi the nil I‘images are not however, altogether devoid 
of divine expressiDo. and there is sort of radiant energy issuing from 
them. The images of Ganesha are depicted in endless monotomv ol 
form, uninformed l)y any inner experience and liiey depict no 
individual creative genius. 'Hie images of Vishnu and Shiva (Fig (5 
and 291 represent lovely features, and the expression is graceful, 

Beautilul naturalistic figures, single or in groups are occasionally 
met wdthin the mins of temples of Dholbaha. Tlicir exact meaning 
and purpose and uncertain, but they show that piire aesthetic ideaLS 
were nol foreign lo the medieval Punjab fFlg. 5). 


There is one characteristic detail In the Pimjab medicvaj stone 
sculptures which may be noted here. The Images of the gods and 
godesses have, besides the ears, the loops of a lUlel whlrfi is used 
either merely as an ornament or for holding fast the crown which is 
a characterlsUc feature of Ihe pala art. 


A V^siOfi 

2, OTHER DIVINITIES 
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The Images from the secular themes are handled to serve the 
needs of a religious life and inspiraUon. They find place on the outer 
walls of the temples. The image of a female warrior (Fig. 84) has a 
good execution in the crude fomi. The images of \^'arTlors with female 
figures and other attenuated Jigiires in the panels depict the 
sensuousness in angularity and flexions of the lx>dy. The mithuna 
couples Impress the onlooker. The lute player (Fig, 78) though 
mutilated, represents the good form of composition. 

3. DESCRIPTIVE CHARACTER OP RELIEFS 

The sculptural reliefs representing the stories, bear a decided 
stamp of their own, with the foUowing peculiarities ; 

(f) The human figures are coarsely executed. They are sensuous, 
and sometimes queer and distorted. 

(ii) There is no Idea of syrnmetery, rhythm, harmony or perspective 
In the composition or grouping of the figures. 

fiii) The figures are partially devoid of life and expression. 

(iv) Exuljranee of decorative ornaments is mechanical and 
stereotyped and has hardly any place of importance. 

(vl Tlie liusis are always shown tn die frontal aspect, even though 
the heail tjf legs of both are turned sideways. 

(\1.1 The figtires are carved in low relief. 

4. ORNAMENTAL WORK 

In spile of the degraded character of the reliefs and images, the 
purely decorative sculpture of the medieval Ihinfab occasionally 
reaches a fairly high standard. Illustrated in Fig. 100 shows a high 
quality of work with the familiar motifs of lotus and waving garland. 

TJie purely decorative works show wall conceived designs, but 
the execution is coarser. The well executed figures of Kala-Makaras 
are also met in the decorative reliefs. Here is a tine spirited 
representation of these IVIakaras with the garlands. This motive in 
other relief panels is depicted In a stylised form, holding the lotuses. 



SHtdt^^ in Fanjah Sculpture 

They are carved in low rcUef form a unique feature in the decoration 
of the panels. 


The executed geometrical designs, with a mechanical and 
stereotyped appearance are \'isible in thedooijam from Saman. Fioral 
mid vegetal devices are carved in the pillars of Sunam. Indeed the 
reliefs had no relation with the nature of the temple Itself. Tlte only 
variation in architectural decorations, the place of Kafa-mafcara 
ornaments, being taken mostly for the Nogas. 

5. COMPARATIVE STUDY OF DIFFERENT CENTRES 

Medieval features are conspicuous tn Punjab sculpture. Indeed, 
in the Punjab sculptures the line is seized by a nervousness under 
the stress of which all curves tend to be angular and concave. A sort 
of nen'ousness and tension grips all figures despite their evident 
vigour and powder expressed in the fonvard thrust of the body and 
overdone movements of the slender limbs. There is pointed angiiarliy 
ol movements, and the composition is broken up into gragments nor 
inherently related by any dynamic and integrated vision. Diagonals, 
verticals and horizontals are spread out over the whole surface without 
much care for the plastic context. 

I he decorative devices, jewelleries, etc. tend more and more 
towards llatness and sharpness, cut deeply and sharply in the edges 
and grow increasingly rigid like the iigure sculptures themselves 
wilhoiii any integrated relation with the plastic body. 

In the medieval Piinjah. the cult images are based on their 
iconography, fixed according to basic principles of mathematical 
proponion and balance. Tlie sculptures represent the myths, legends 
and ideologies of respective cults. In the medieval pertod. vrilh an 
ever increasing demand, such images had to he turned out in 
huiKb ds. llicir value lay solely in the service they rendered as an 
instrument. Tliere is a uniformity of style in these images, ikimc of 
them indicate the variation in poses, mudras. headgears and in 
ornamentation. 

Miniature shrines, with the representations of Vatshnava 
Shakta, Saura, GanapaU and Shiva '‘Chief sectarian gods carved on 
their different sides, mostly of early and the late medieval period 
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have been discovered in various places of northern India,'** The 
following chart gives an idea of the position of die different deities in 
/jnncoi/atana’pti/a according to worshipper's inclination.'^ 


E&st 



Shiva Ganeaha 

Vishnu Surya 

Shiva 

Ganeaha 

North 

Vishnu 

Shiva 

Surya 


Devi Surya 

Devi Ganesba 

Devi 

Vishnu 


V* 


Vishnu 

Shiva 

Vishnu 

Shiva 

Devi 

Ganesha 

Surya 

Ganesha 

Devi 

Surya 


South 


West 


In the Punj^ Po/icai/atana idea was translated through the 
multiplicity of the subshrlnes where the parivaradevatas were 
installed. It was Vishnu in the north-west who occupied the place of 
central deity. The characteristics changed with the change of deity. 

SHAVITE IMAGES 

There are only tliree centres in the Punjab of medieval sculptures 
where the Images related with the Shavite sect have been discovered— 
Dholbaiia, Majhur and Ghanauli. These images are In the form of- 
rfmaMahesriuara. Shiwi find Pnnjoit Shion: Alinpon-Miirti, E/c-Muldtn 
Sluoa-Luirya atui Stemding Lakulisa-Tri-Tnurlt All these images relief* 
in the round and attached sculptures arc executed in the 
mathematical proportions and baliuice fixed in the iconography. TTiey 
are devoid of nalurallstic and creative art islir experience of the artist 
himself. The sculpture (Fig, 5) from Dolbaha represents Uie flavour 
of classical period in the facial expression of the divine couple, but 
the ornamentation and convex form of line in angularity lakes the 
images In early medieval period, 

'fhe l/ma'MohcshixxRz image fFig, 29) from Ghanauli centre is 
executed on the principles laid down in Vtshnudharmotara and 
Rupnmandana. There is an eagerness to fill up the vacant space with 
details of the human figures \vhlch have no relation to the main theme. 
There is besides, the inexorable law of frontaJity, Even the figures are 








in Panjah 

carv'ed in profile, while the position of the legs, anus and heads Is so 
designed as to connect the successive figures in a group, which is a 
typical characteristic of the medieval Punjab. The faces represent a 
tendency of flat surface, disproportion and elaborate headgear. The 
Dholbaha centre yielded the simplicity in representing the Shavite 
images depicts the s>'nthesls of round and fiat surface. The Eic-Afu/da 
S/w'ra lihfjG (Fig. 35) from Suffonpur Lodfii centre executed in a red 
sand stone on the bases of Rupmandana,* depicts the frontal view of 
Shiva’s face in the Dholbaha trend, but the JotomuJcutciwlth elaborate 
details, conical triangular form of muJcutaare not Wslble in the Shavite 
images of Dholbaha. but Majhur have shown some inclination towards 
geomethcaJ form (Fig. 26). The rest of the part of Shiva Unga Is based 
on the geometricais forms. 

The first thing that striltes even a casual obsen-er is the 
angularity, ornamentation swollen eyes and elaborate coiffure In the 
sculptures (Fig. 40) of Uma from Majhur, These images are executed 
in an altogether different manner. The convex curves of the torso are 
changed into concave curves. The face in Fig. 40 is disproportion ate, 
The ftdl breasts are of classical thought, but the sharp angles and 
elaborate ornamentation with detailed dftammifa-coifirum; Sarpn- 
Ictiiidala and Rarturi-jcundalu are of medieval period. This points out 
the absence of a specific style of sculpture. The peculiarities ofUie 
relief and round sculptures of Shaivite theme are according to the 
retpilremcnt of the devotee. 

These discovered centres of Shaivite images do noi represent 
any common style of the medieval Punjab, The images are executed 
to fulfil the need of the iiarticular area or the people who patronised 
the artists. 

2. VAISHNAVITE IMAGES 

We have discovered that Punjab was dominated by the 
VaishnaiTte sect in the medieval period from the eighth centurv to 
thirteenth century A.D. (Map. 3). Even in the PancayfJtana-puja of 
the medieval period Vishnu was the central deity in the North-western'* 
India—Vishnu the most popular of the Hindu gods. Is known the 
protcctor-<3od in the Hindu Trinity. His attributes in the different 
centres of sculpture in the Punjab-Chokra represent molion of the 
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ircwfd whee) of Dhanm and of TTEme, Garuda is the mind of all the 
creatures ; Sharifchn represents the sky ; Godn depicts the light and 
Padma represents the waters. 

The art centres in Punjab-historically and presently indicate the 
vaishnavlte themes of the images IMap. 3), The characteristic nature 
of tlie medieval Punjab sculpture of Vaishnavite sect represents the 
static grace and flawless proportion. Tlie sculptures from Dholbaha 
(Fig. 5) Majhur IFig, 3). Janer (Fig. 2) and Mandian (Fig. 1) exhibit 
the juxta-position of bold or detailed masses within the dictated space 
in a formalized manner as the major factor of the composition. Ttie 
central figure occupies the major space in the composition. 

Ttie images of Vishnu from Janer. Dholbaha and MandJan are 
in the Ibrm of Bliciga-Slhanira Murtf and they represent the Sompoda 
post on a double-petalled lotus placed on a pedestal of the saparatha 
form, Tliey are wearing fciriimukida with usual attendants and 
PfjriL'firode'ucifus. The convex curv'CS of the torso are changed into 
concave curves which is the medieval tendency. 

Tile images from Majhur are executed in the tribhanga poses. 
’‘Distended profiles and exaggerated curves translate the actual 
iiiovcfTvent and its gyration in space with tense sinuous lines."'" The 
figures are set within the temple design with roifm projections. 

There is a variation in headgears and oniameiitation in images 
of Vishnu from the different centres which we will consider separately 
along with the other regiotis of medieval period of India (under ierax 
reference]. 

3. SHAKTA IMAGES 

In desigtting the female figures (goddesses) the artist has aimed 
at reproducing an individual rather than style. He has been successful 
in delineating anti distinguishing tlie gcoddess." No two figures of 
even the same subject iire exactly the replica of each ottier. and there 
are aJw'svs some shades of dlllerencc in tlieir features, omanientation 
and flexions of the body. TTve Shakta images of the medieval Punjab, 
only from the two centrcs-Dholbiilia and Majhur are seldom made to 
stand or sit in an erect or rigid attitude, but infinite variety of poses 
and bonds are introduced giving the artist an opportunity to display 
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his materly technique and sense of rhythm by delineating them in 
fine concave curved lines. 

The Shakta images from DholbaJia-Gaja Lakshmi (Fig. 51) and 
goddess Yamuna (Fig, 46} can be compared with the images of Uma 
(Parv'ati) (Pig. 41) from Majhur centre. These images are canned with 
care. The round bosom, slender waist and pliant limbs endow grace 
and charm. The dhammila cotfifiire. ornamentation with long fcundnias 
in ears and Ilexions of the body are radiant with life and beauty of 
medieval period. Tiie image of Gaja Lakshmi and Uma are executed 
in fiJspro(jortjons. The images of Uma and goddess Yamuna are shown 
in the tribhanga pose. The elaborate ornamentation differ from one 
itrioiher and this can be used to the local influence of the centres. 

4. THE IMAGES OF OTHER DIVIMITIES 

To make a comparative study of the divinjUes-two Images of 
Brahma, one from DhollDaha and another from the Majhur have been 
discovered. Ihe Image irom Dholbaha, a broken piece of a sculpture 
may be an image of Vishnu whereas ihe image from Majhur is ;in 
inilependent sculpture in the form of relief. The image of Majhur 
(Fig. hOJ is of higher degree, the form is graceful, the facial expression 
and the contours are still riiHy rendered. Both the figures have stylised 
JatamuJcuia with usual attributes and the lalkosajia^^^ 

The comparison in the form ofGanpati is not possibie-no other 
centre has yielded any image except Dholbaha. Only one Image of 
tndra from Uholbaiia is there which too will be compared with other 
medievnI regions of India. 

Hie images of driin Tirtliankaras are Ibiiiid from nianv art t^entres 
of t‘unjab (Map. 3J. 'llie carving of Ihe rloities from Dhotbalia shows 
the angularity and stiffness of form (Fig. 67 and 69). The execution of 
the symbolic animals is of coarse quality whereas at Majhur. Bhatinda, 
Kharar and Kalyan, it is of high degree (Fig. 73). All tlie figures have 
hoii type chest with sharp angles and canonical proportions. Tlie 
attending figures in the image from Miijhur (Fig. 70) are rendered in 
ihe low degree of craasmanship. TJie are various figures in a single 
composition, and one can notice sometimes a discreet ascription of 
these attributes on some figures while others betray the burden of 
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superfliiity. The Images from Bhatinda are in moruel-stone which Is 
not av'allable in that area* The execution of the image is perfect and 
graceful. The image is carved with elaborate details of all the animals 
and human 6gures, The style represents the medie\'al trend. Either 
the image or the stone appears to have been transported from some 
other centre,’* 

5. MISCELLANi:OUS SCULPTURES 

Stylistically the medieval Punjab sculpture represents some 
characteristics which show marked references from those of the 
proceeding centuries. They show the flattened treatment of the form, 
t^ut do not discard the roundlty of the volume altogether. Expressions 
of the form show a de\'iatlon from the earlier trends* 

The lines and contours of the door jamb from Samaiia are 
sharper, harder and also to some extent virile. The decoration panel 
from Dholbaha (Pig. 93) has flowing lines with soft contours. There is 
no other from where the general images have been discovered. The 
Dholbaha re|>resents ihe Kala-Makara ornaments and animal fights 
in the different panels. 

Now is the time, to turn towards other regions of medieval India 
to make a complete comparative study of the medieval Punjab, In 
this, our study will be limited to the headgears and ornamentation 
only, 

VISHNU 

Tlie Images of Vishnu from ihe Punjab (Fig. i I) wear the 
elongated and circular (drifimnloj/fi elaborated in the detailed design 
ol tile Kala-Makara and headed miiles. 'fiiey almost cover the width 
of the head: ITic headgears-of Gujanil (Sket. 9), East India (Sket SI 
Khajuraho (Sket 10) have some familiarity with one anoUier and do 
not have visual resemblance with the Punjab headgears. The 
headgears from Haryana (Sket 4) endorse the specific style of Mukiita 
available in Ihe Punjab. 

The ornaments of Vishnu images irom Punjab have some 
similarities among tliemselves (Sket il, 15. and 17), The ornaments 
of Vishnu from East India (Sket 18), Gujarat (Sket 19) Khajuraho 
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tSket 20) and Haryana (Sket 14) can easHy be seen and compared 
since they do not possess the similarities in design, 

SHIVA 

The headgear is Shiva images in Punjab Dholbaha (Sket 25), 
Ghanauli fSket 22) and from Sultanpur Lodhi (Sket 26) do not 
resemble the headgear from other regions of Indla^Khajuraho (Sket 
32) Western india (Sket 3i). Early Chola (Sket 35) Gujarat-partihara 
(Sket 34) and Early western Chalukya (Sket 33). The Jata-mukutaof 
Shiva from Haryana (Sket 30) appears to be executed in the style of 
die Punjab sculptures,"'- 

ITie ornaments of medieval sculptures of Shiva from Early Chola 
(Sket 35), GuJarat-Partlhara ISket 34). Western art (Sket 31) and 
Khajuraho (Sket 32) have more elaborate jewellery than that of the 
Punjab images (Sket 37. 38 and 40 and 41). 


GANPATI 

The Mukuias of the Ganesha are more decorated in the other 
repons than that of Punjab. Tlie images of headgears-Earlv Chola 
(Sket St 49) Western Chalukya (Sket 47) Eastern Ganga (Sket 48) 

(Sket 50) can easily be compared with images 
of Dholbaha (Punjab) Sket. 43." 

The l^-isterl tnmks of the above menUoned sculptures can be 
observed tor the comparative study. Both the studies, reveal the 
t ifierences in decorai ion and in carving of the images. It is clear from 

the comparison that m the region of the Punjab Ganesha was a less 
popular deity. 


VISHNU NARSIMHA AVTAR 

no headgear and .omanienUUon in I he images ol 
Narsimha Avtar found from Punjab-Dholbaha (Skel 52) where the 
.mage froin Chal..kya (Sket 54) and Chola (Sket, 53) are wearing the 

thte u a in the image (Sket 52) from Dholteha. 

I „ k lowers wasted in die image. The Ptiniaii 

Images have their oivn style and way of representation. ^ 
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GODDESS 

The elaborate headgears of the Uma, Durga and Gaja Lakshmi 
make an Interesting comparative study of die North-eastern region- 
Uma Dholhaha (Sket 78). Lima Majhur (Sket 75) Uma Agroha 
(Har\mna) (Sket 36). Uma Haryana (Sket 70) and Uma from Western 
Art tSket 67) Gaja Lakshmi Dholhaha (Sket 74) and Durga Dholbaha 
(Sket 77) are depicting the various regional influences under which 
the independent styles of these regions evolverlJ* 

Tlie omanients in Dholbaha images (Sket 81) Majhur images 
(Sket 801 Haryana {Sket 66) and Western India (Sket 671. Tliey all are 
executed In their own regional style. Tlie omaments-jewellery and 
necklaces are dilTerent in style and in carving. Tliere is a similarity in 
the western Indian ornaments. 

The parallel and contrast of the above headgears and oniaments 
have established the fact that in the medieval Punjab from eighth to 
thirteen century A-D. there was a regional representation of the form 
influenced by the local folk lore. Dr. Radhakanial Mukerjee rightly 
obsen'es. "Region, race and tradition are the collective determinants 
of art, and it is not easy to isolate the influence of each single factor 
on art product of particular country or people."" 
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CHAPTER 5 


Synthesis 


Ati overview of the entire Punjab sculpture reveals that there 
nourished a distinct school of sculpture in the medieval Punjab right 
from ancient lineage to the twelfth centuiy AD. ’ Two sources have 
been dominant-Kushan art of Mathura and Gupta art. Gurjar- 
Pratihara style is also visible at some placcs. 

PollticaJ uncertainty and militajy' invasion from West and North 
always left the people in a state of confusion and fear. Nothing was 
stable and certain hordes of foreign invaders came and destroyed^ 
temples as well as the sculptures belonging to diilferent deities. 
Cultural integrity was as stake to some extent.® 

However, the Punjab gave birth to sculjjture of Dholbaha and 
Sanghol, Most of the iniluences were brought either from Kushan 
ri'axtla. Peshwar) and Kushan Mathura as well as Gupta Art definitely 
impressed the craftsmen of F*unjab, 

It is clear from the remains that it was njligious centra all througji 
of Buddhism and iJidnism which flourished side by side with Hinduism 
in Punjab? 

I^unjah has been the pioneer from the dawn of civilIxation, l.e, 
Indus Valley ClviLlsation. hence, the birth of an individual medieval 
school of cultural art is a matter of pride for the art historians and 
the people of the land alike. 
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The most disLtncU\'e development that took place during the 
medievaJ period is the growth of Indian temple architectural styles. 
The sculptural art, “did not lose importance it rather got a fresh 
lease of life in the shell er of the temple waits and the sanctum cella"®. 
Tlie cult images \vith Iheiracolytes are the most important sculptural 
t>TDes. Their representation now follow canonical prescriptions of 
Iconography and iconomeiiy as laid down in a number of texts of 
SMposlicjsiracomposed during the period"'’. 

Even in the absence of architectual buildings, we can draw the 
inference that sculptural art was primarily a religious art which was 
a part and parcel of the archil ectural design of the temple. It is not 
the cult images alone Miai have well established types, but other 
figures also conform to mure or less stairdardiscd t>'pes within each 
art centre of Ihe Piinjaij. 

The preceding chapter will enable us to have a comprehensive 
idea of the medieval sculpture of Punjab. It is intended to discover 
the medieval school of sculpture in Punjab, 

A study of the different stylistic simtlariUes in delmeating the 
thought and the content (Fig. I & 2) reveals to us that the present 
Punjab had some links with the central India ajid Kashmir tlirough 
the different trade routes fMap-2). 

An attempt has been made discover and to establish that the 
different centres of sculpt ures in the medieval Punjab (Map-3J. With 
a general affinity lor each other, derived from the Gupta as well as 
Gurjar Partihara An. One can immediately relate many aspects of 
the Punjab medieval sculpture with those of the Western India and 
Central India. 

The study of headgears of the cult images and their ornaments 
has revealed the view that sculpture in the Punjab occupied a special 
status. The ornaments are especially studded with costly pearls and 
diamonds behaving the status of the images. The head-gears of 
Vishnu, the Principal rleity of t he period have no parallel in the quality 
iind style of miikma. 

Hence on the basis of the sculptural wealth quality, style from 
and composition, the Punjab School of meilicval sculpture is 
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SynUmis 

considered among the provincial centres of Indian sculpture. It has 
to be appreciated as the logical movement that is continuous with an 
artistic tradition, not in terms of an ambiguous notion of'Progress'. 
Thus one thing Is abumdantly clear, and we conclude with this 
assertion that like the unfolding pattern of a flower which is contained 
in the flower itself, the distinctive and the unique school of sculpture 
which existed in the medieval Punjab, too is inextricably a part of the 
pattern which started unfolding itself in the Gupta period. With the 
passage of Ume, towards the 9th and the 10th A.D., the style had 
already manifested itself and the glimmer and charm of the sculpture 
spread all over and retained Its original glory. 

Hence finally having gone through the origin and various stages 
of development of Punjab sculptures it is established that there 
flourished a definitive school of sculpture carrying various branches 
of Hindus and Jains, and Buddhism bearing various streams of forms 
and styles from different part of India. As one agrees that no style of 
art is absolutely original In itself. Some times it absorbs foreign 
influences, and some times, it influences other as in the case of 
Kiishan Art of Mathura which has profusely influenced the sculpture 
at Siinghol iDistt. Ludhimial also there is a clear-cut impact of Guijura 
pratihara and Gupta style in Punjab, However, it radiates its own 
beauty and fragrance everinvhere. 
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